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Pectures. 


Rorae INSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY, W. 
18, at 3 o'clock, Prof. JOHN GARSTANG, 
M.A., FIRST of TWO ES on ‘The Hittites.’ 1. hi 4 
gan e Lo Ty Asia Minor.’ 2. ‘Recent Discoveries in Asia 
— Syria.’ Half-a-Guinea the Cae 
Mn ORDAY. R. 


May 2 22, at 3 o'clock, W. H. RIVE M.D. 
F.R.8, FIRST of TWO) LECTURES on ‘The Secret Boctetiont ‘of the 
Banks’ Islands.’ Half-a-Guinea. 


TUESDAY way M 


or. F COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, &.E. 


Ww. AV BLING, 4. B.8c. 
ray ome 





Oe ins Gees ae 
eee IN GERMANY. 











Friulein BLUTH, Kapellenstr, 58. Wiesbaden, late of St. George's 
High School, Edinburgh, and ‘Friulein L. BLUTE, late of 
ret 8 Clergy ory School, Warrington, RECRIVE a LIMITED 
NUMBER of GIRLS for BOARD and EDUCATION. Good Music. 


Commodious aor with every modern comfort, latest Sanitary 
and Garden. Terms 901. Highest references to 





eas BRITISH ACADEMY. 


THE SOHWEICH ee agg a BIBLICAL ARCH ZOLOGY. 
The Rev. R. _ fnew ke .. Regius Professor of Hebrew in 
the Universit; re low of Queens’ College, Uanon of 
Ey. will, del ver THRE pdatis LECTURES on 2 FRIDAYS, 
e 4, and 11, o'clock, in THE THEATRE, BUR- 

LiNGTON HOUSE, BURLINGTON GARDENS, W. (Vigo Street), 
on "The Composition of the Book of Isaiah in the Light of Archmo- 


5 ht are open to the Public free, and without invitation. 
BPtsH SCHOOL OF ARCHAZOLOGY IN 
EGYPT. 


A FREE PUBLIC LECTURE on the PALACE OF APRIES, 
and other Discove ited be given by Prof. FLINDERS 
PETRIE, F R.8 ~ ‘NIV iebity COLLEGE, GOWER STREET, 
on MAY 20, at t half-past 2 0 











Societies. 
Ror ae HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 
An ORDINARY MEBRTING will be held at pt aquans, 


orate INN ve. 7 THURSDAY, May 20, p.m., whe 
FIRTH, LL.D. V.P. R.Hist.8., will read a Paper on ‘Later 


Tudor Ballads 
H. E. MALDEN, Hon. Sec. 


HE FOLK-LORE SOCIETY.—The NEXT 
MEETING of the SUCTETY will be held at 22, ALBEMARLE 
STREET, PICCADILLY, on WEDNESDAY, May 19, at 8 P.u., when 
a Paper, entitled * Bantu ond io Elements in "swahili Folk-Lore,’ 
will be read by Miss A. WER. 
F. A. MILNE, Secretary. 
11, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 


ue ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 


on or nates yf MEETING of the SOCIETY for the Beatin 
will be HEA a 


0) a in the T. 
BURLINGTON GARDENS, on MOND AY, sf 24, at 3 P. tis 
PRESIDE ‘The x oy DIN ER of the. Hociety 


the ry Mee the 
HOTEL MKTRUPOLE, W irewALL. MOOS Watteiaul 
PLACE, 8.W., at 7 p.m. for 7 harge ll. ls Friends 
Fellows are admissible to the cS ‘Applications for Tickets should 
be made to the My CLERK, 1, Savile Row, Burlington Gardens, 
20. 











will be held in the Evenin) a 


not later than MA 
C.F. C Hon. 
DA A. SORNATON Secretaries. 
8. KELTIE, Secretary. 


1, Bavile Row, ) Burlington Gardens, W. 








€ xhibitions. 


PXBIBITION OF PICTURES by JOHN 

4 HOPPNER, R.A aid of King Be a Hospital Fund.— 
MESSRS. PAUL & DOMINIC COLNA & OO. have the honour 
to announce that they have NOW ON viEw a SELECTION OF 
PICTURES by JOH HOPPNER, R.A.—Admission, Santen 
Catalogue, One Shilling.—13 and 14, Pall Mall East, 8. W. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
RING EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
iy EARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN MASTERS is NOW OPEN. 
SHEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James 











& durational. 


ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINA- 
TION will he held on JUNF 23, 24, and 25 to FILL UP NOT 
LESS THAN SEVEN RESIDENTIAL and TWO 1 NON-RESIDEN- 
TIAL SCHOLARSHIPS and also some EXHIBITIONS. For par- 
ticulars apply by letter to THE BURSAR, Little Dean's Yard, 8. aw 


LEATHERHEAD COURT, SURREY. 


A London School in L Semmes for 45 Girls (Residents). 
ss TULLIS. 


The School aims at an nc ects oma ‘training suited to the individual, 
physical develo a on safe lines, and the cultivation of generous 
thoughts and pleasant manners. 


UNIVERSITY 0} OF DURHAM. 


The EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS { vow s 

WEDNESDAY 3 and a8 oles COM MMENCES at 9 - _— 
, June ‘or particulars 1 —— iC 

OF EXAMINATIONS, university Offices, Durha : . Rata 


DUCATION. 
Parent o Ai t 
the OHOter of sores at for BOYS or 

are invited seam emn = sere fal ydetel it 
call upon or send fully de 
ESSRS. GABBI ITA THRI Na <i ene 
who for more t thiicy years 3 tan ‘aay in touch with the 


than 
feadin, pr~ typ y SF “stablishments. 
Mr. THRING, Deehew ot the 
ion 

















information relative to 
GIRLS or 


free of charge, is giv 
tate Head Master of -p att ny 98, Beckville Street, Lon: 





Parents of former parhe*s gin Turner, 1, College eee? Dulwich 
Men ope o—_ 8.E.; Dr. J : 22, Charlotte Square, Edin- 
bu ae Paul, Esq.. Friarton Grove, Dundee ; and others 
riulein Bluth: will be i a pow be Edinburgh, ond | Dundee in 
June for personal interviews with Parents 


OYAL AG BICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. {Pountes ae Reorganized 1908.) 
tron—H.M. KING EDWARD VIL. 
Chairman—LORD MORETON. 
For Landowners, ane Agents, Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
tendin NR TE ‘4 &ec. 
FARMING AND COLON AL BRANCH. 
ESTATE MANAGEMENT AND FORESTRY BRANCH. 
For Prospectus of Coxriontaae Fees, Entrance Exhibitions, Scholar- 
ships, Diptomes, apply to to THE PRINCIPAL. 
T TE BEGINS TUESDAY, May 18. 











Situations Warant. 
NIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


EXAMINERS. 
The UNIVERSITY COURT of the UNIVERSITY of 8T. 
ANDREWS invites applications for the a sppeineenenss of ADDI- 
TIONAL EXAMINE for GRADUATION in the following Sub- 


FACULTY oF mepectEe. —PATHOLOGY. 
FACULTY 0 RTS8.—(a) MENTAL PHILOSOPHY (Logic and 
Metaphysice am ak Moral Philosophy). (6) FRENCH. 
LTIES OF MEDICINE AND SCIENCE.—PHYSIOLOGY. 
FACULTI ES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, AND MEDICINE.—CHE- 


ISTR 
FACULTIES OF ARTS AND SCIENCE,—GEOLOGY. 

i te these Examinerships will hold Office 
ree UARY 1, 1910, except in the 
case of the French Examinership, where the appointment (being 
interim) runs from the date o' t to D i 0. 

Applications are. also invited for the appointment ADDI. 
“oF AL Ex AM NER for the PRELIMINARY EXAMINATIONS 
BU ARY OuPE SExIOn in MODERN UAGES 


rman 
Examinership will hold Office for One Year from FE ARY 1 
1910, and will act asa (the Seottieh U of the sunivensity on Nthe Joint 
Board of Examiners of the Scottish The app 
may be renewed fora 
Applications, with oae ae of Setiooee | vg or type- 
written), must be lodged, on or before 8 June 19, 1909, 
with the undersigned, from whom a, mad ion regarding 
the duties and emoluments of the vacant Examinerships may be 


r) 
NDREW wm te mead and Registrar. 
_The University, se yo 7% April 28. 


HE HIGH SCHOOL OF GLASGOW.— 
RECTOR.—The SCHOOL BOARD of GLASGOW nate appli- 
cations for the position of RECTOR. Applicants should be Graduates, 
with Honours, of a University in the United Kingdom, and must not 
exceed 50 years of age. Salary from 6501. to 750l., according to qualifi- 
cations and experience. a ications, with twenty copies of aoe 
monials, must be lodged with the undersigned on or before FR rer 
May 21. Canvaseing, direct or indirect, will disqualify.—J. CLAR 
Clerk, School Board Offices, 129, Bath Street, Glasgow. 


a ASKE’S SCHOOLS. 


The SCHOOL GOVERNORS of the HABERDASHERS' ASKE’'S 
tye ROYS’ SCHOOL invite op for the post of 
HEAD MASTER, to take (Office in 8 1909. He must be 
a ae then of some University re ithiert the British piaeie. 

The Salary offered is about 7001. per annum. 
No Residence provided. 

Arrangements for Pension will be made. 
Personal canvassing will disqualify 
, 
I 

















Applications must be sent on or batore SATURDAY. June 5, 1909. 











Forms of Application, and further particulars, can be o| btained io 
Aske’s Hatcham School, Jerningham Road, : 
New Cross, 8.E. 
MASTER WANTED. 


H #42 


The GOVERNORS of the DRAX SCHOOLS require HEAD 
MASTER for Read's School, Drax, near Selby, Yorkshire. ust be 
over 25 and under 45, — Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom. ary per nd and — ion payment of 31. a 
hi in addition to ‘ae for Boarders. New buildings erected to 
modate about 45 rders. ery good Residence provided. 

place ; + valiwey station. Duties to commence with 
SEPTEMBER Term. — and copies of two Testimonials 


to be sent prior to MAY 22 
E. & T. CLARK, Solicitors. 
Snaith, Yorkshire. 
Civ SERVICE COMMISSION.—FORTH- 


EXAMINATION.—ASSISTANT in the ROYAL 
OBSERVATORY. EDINBURGH (21-20), MAY 27. The date specified 
= By latest = which applications can be rece 








ved. ane > 
ade on Forms, to be obtained, with particulars, from THE SECRE- 
TARY. "Civil pte Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 


IVIL SERVICE COM MISSION. —FORTH- 
MIN ax GUNIOR APPOINTMENT in 
EXAMINER, EXCHEQUER and AUDIT DE. 


, The date " patied 

applications can be received.—They must = A. 

obtained, with particulars, from THK SECRETARY, Civil Service 
on, Burlington Gardens, London, W. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s. Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


APPOINTMENT OF ASSISTANT LECTURER IN HISTORY. 
The rol rou are about to appoint an ASSISTANT LECTURER 


in 
plications 1 must be sent in by May. Further 


be heute 
OF LIVERPOOL 


C | Ge le 
EDUCATION OOMMITTEE. 
LIVERPOOL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, SHAW STREET. 
The COMMITTEE invite applications for thi it of 
ag oh gr pone eld MASTER R at the above SCH Y ook. — 
High Academic qualifications and experience in teaching are 
essential, and preference will be given to Candidates whoare qualified 
to undertake § Mathematical Work in connexion with applied 
Mechanical 
[ag | re ~ 3 the rate of ~ ver. san annu 
For further iculars an ‘orms "of Application apply to 
JAMES G. LEGGE, Director of Education, 14 Bir Thomas" Bereet, 
Ucecpesl, with a. aa must be lodged not later than 


es wey 30 
ARD R R. PICKMERE, 
May 7, 1909. Clerk to the Local Education Authority. 


Gounry OF LONDON. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNOTH i invites ea copiicntions for the post 
of ASSISTANT MASTER speciall, Mathematics and 
English at the HACKNEY DOWNS 8S Hoon (formerly the Grocers 
Company's School). The School is a first-grade Secondary School. The 
successful pritionns will be required to commence work in SEPTEM- 
BER NEXT. The renal, attaching to the post is 1501. a year, rising by 
— increments of 10l., subject to satisfactory service, é a maximum 


Applications should be made on Form H. 40, to be obtained, together 
= i eeesogese of the appointment, from the EDUC ATION 
R, London County Council, Education Offices, Victoria 
pot he ly mt ©.. to whom they mist, be returned not later than 
11 a.M.,on MONDAY, June 7, 1909, mpanied by les of three 
Testimonials of recent date. _o “communications on the subject 
must be endorsed “ H.4,” and m: be ya 
addressed foolscap envelo Convassing. either directly or indirect} v 
will be fold to bea disqualification for employmen 
G. L. GOMME, Clerk of the Londen County Council. 
Education Se Embankment, W.C. 








rticulars mee 
M. GIBBONS, Registrar 














NIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
ASHBURNE HOUSE, mpeg es 
The COUNCIL invites applications for the tei Rlary yoke with 
ASSISTANT WARDEN for the Session 1909-10. "Salesy 7 bn 
Board and Residence. Apply before MAY 22 to the Hon. 
H. CARPENTER, 11, Oak Road, Withington, Manchester. Onivetcy 
Graduate preferred. 


HE HIGHER EDUCATION BOARD OF THE 
EASTERN DISTRICT (ISLE OF MAN). 
ART MASTER WANTED for the DOUGLAS SECONDARY 
oL, to commence duties immediately after the Summer Vaca- 
tion in SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
Minimum Salary, 125!. per annum. 
Additional Salary may be paid for Work in connexion with Evening 
sin Art which may be established by the 
s Certificate or equivalent qualification essential. 
Avcicaiieen, stating age, address, and full iculars as to peninive 
and experience, accompanied by copies of three Testimonials, to be 
forwarded to the wadersigned on or before MAY 28, 1909. 
T. R. LEWIN, Clerk of the Board. 
Town Hall, Douglas. 


(ovE NTRY EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


MUNICIPAL SCHOOL OF ART. 
The COMMITTEE invite applications for the post of ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS of the COVENT ay BURSEEAL SCHOOL of ART. 


Commencing Salary 
The Lady appointed mist have have had experience in a School of Art 
+ ey me the duties of her Office early i 
Shbrieats NEXT. “She must be qualified to teach Art Needle- 


"Particulars of the duties and of the 
dersigned, to whoni pi de om on the abl 
— roe I forthe purpose, must be returned not later than 
RDAY, June 5, 1909. Phim abd 
Canvassing, directly or indirectly, will be a 
—s FREDK. HORNER, Secretary 
Education Office, Coventry, May 10, 1909. 


marl COLLEGIATE 














Aiti 





at. Wea 








SCHOOL, 
PIETERMARITZBURG, NAT. 
ul beste work on AUGUST 1, a SIXTH Lng 4 
STRESS. with 8 cial Subjects, Mathematics and Botany, 
| Matriculation Examination. 1 and 1301, 
hree successive years, . with Board end ook Hoisnys inetaded 
if desired. Passage out paid. The School is a Boarding and Day 
= under a Committee. 
by letter, with copies of Testi ials (which will be returned 
we pits appointment is made), names of personal Referees and full 
particulars as to age. religious p mcs en qualifications, and 
sruseqnee te to Mrs. STEWART, care of Miss Walker, George's 
Training College, 5, “Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
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THE 


AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
—_o— 


MONOCHROME COPIES 


By the PERMANENT AUTOTYPE CARBON 
PROCESS OF PICTURES BY OLD MASTERS 
from the Principal Collections of Note. 


NUMEROUS EXAMPLES OF WORKS BY 
MODERN ARTISTS. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY’S 
PROCESSES OF PERMANENT PHO- 
TOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS are 
extensively employed by the Trustees of the 
British Museum, the Local Government 
Board, many of the Learned Societies, and 
leading Publishers. 

Copies of Coins, Seals, Medals, MSS., 
Drawings, Engravings, Art Objects, Micro- 
scopic ‘Works, &c. 

For Limited Editions the Autotype Pro- 
cesses of Book Illustrations are cheaper than 
any existing methods of Block Reproduc- 
tions, and yield infinitely superior results. 


Inquiries are invited from those requiring Book 
Ilustrations of the very highest quality. 


SPECIMENS AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


Open free daily, 10 to 6. 


CHOLASTIC.—SEPT. VACANCIES.— 
b Rngiish, My y be Latin, ae. res., or 1602. non-res., rising to 











EXTENSIVE COLLECTION. OF POST- 
ROMAN PHOTOGRAPHS, Plans and Views, Secular and 
patio. hese Cle DISPOSED. OF. ARCHITECT, Deacon's, 


ITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and other SELECT 
can obtain exceptionally caprentant ROOMS in a 

. in main thoroughfare (W.C. 
Two Tubes, &c., with use of well furnished Committee Room and 
large Council Chamber ; light refreshments can also be provided on 
the ises. Regal s and other ponete have permanent pomes in 
the Building. =Apir tate 


eo H. COLLIER MADGE, 
Agents, 69, 
[HE | DAUGHTER of a well-known Literary 

is desirous of meeting with a LADY and | ening mm A 

SHARE her HOUSE; or would take boarders. Rooms Furnis! 

or Unfurnished. The House is situated on South Norwood Hill nee 
minutes from Norwood oe Station, close to the Stanley Halls 
(where Concerts, Lectur , are con aienslty given), near the Public 
Library, and within a walk of ‘the Crystal Palace, or One Station from 
it. Norw rded as one of the healthiest places round London, 
and was at one > timoa, well-known health resort. A good ti service 
to London Bridge and Victoria.—Address C. ae ‘om 1562, Atheneum 
Press, 13, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. 


Cppe-Wiriters, Ke. 


UTHORS’MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, yg 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with th ‘complete accuracy, 9d. 

1,000 words. Clear Carbon Copies gua: -. References to well: 

known Writers.—M. STUART, eiteas Kymberley Road, Harrow. 


YPE-WRITING 9d. per 1,000 words; Carbons 
3d. French and German Type- -writing ls. per 1,000, Transia- 
tions. Duplicating 3s. 100 rue ( arte), 15s. per 1,000. Best work, 
=“ ol and p P LKER, 14, Park Road, New 
ross, 


Dina -WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words, All 

kinds of MSS. accurately typed. Clear Carbon Copies, 3d. 1,000. 
References to well-known Authors. Oxford Higher 1. “Tel. i272, 

Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, Kew Gardens, 8. W. 


O[YPE- -W RITING undertaken by highly e educated 
a pfceotiont paapee; Caml Sambeid igher Local; Modern 
esearch, Revision, Translation, Shorthand. ‘Dictation 
eee ‘CAMBRIDGE TYPE- WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, Adelphi, W. 


YPE-WRITING of EVERY DESORIPTION 
by EXPERT, 8d. per 3 1,000 =. Clear a Copies, 3d. 


1,000 words.—Accura: rig A: prom: return guaranteed. elia’ je 
References. —NORA 1CKIN N, . Sackville 6 Gardens, Ilford. 


I['YPE-WRITING of EVERY DESCRIPTION 
1.000. Cambrhige Local. Miss N. McPARLANE. f, Paleneira 
































7d. per 1 
Avenue, ‘Westcliff Bove. 








Authors’ Agents. 
[HE AUTHOR'S mage ot — Established 1879. 


The interests of Authors capa’ 
Publishing arranged. 
monials on application to Mr. A 





8s. placed with Publishers. etme and Test 
. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 








Matric., and Games. Sontinental 
school. Excellent t —s for learning Frenc 

Immediate application desi 5 a —1y Sept. _-- X 
BIVER & CO., 122, 


t Street, W. (Est. 1 
Doe oa tasted who are qualified to giv vd on 
d instructive LECTURES to SCHOOL AUDI 
terary, Scientific, and other Subjects should ap 
TRUM N«& 5 Y¥, Ltd., Educational 
Oxford Street, London, W. 





y ae 158-162, 








Situations Wanted. 
_ PUBLISHERS. — ART EDITOR of ex- 


successful Publications could undertake MANAGE- 

MENT of t of tie ART DEPARTMENT of a PUBLISHING HOUSE or 

tre Sorel or Magazine.—K., care of Peter Harper, 29, New Bridge 
Tee 


O PUBLISHERS. —ADVERTISER seeks 
RE- neseun ene. Experienced i 
versed in Current, Standard, and Classical "Liters 
Distribution, pr Travel Town and Co 
NEMO, Box 1593, Athenwum Press, 13, Bream's Buildings, 


Waren the TEMPORARY or PERMA- 
pa an? fans < + SPRAY by a Member z the 
P— - a rao with an_ eminent bitiloerapher. Re 


es f 
Library. if wanted, and some foucteriel Work. atone seoumens aan > 
tions from various sources.—M. D., 18, Clavering Avenue, Barnes Barnes. 














Miscellaneous. 


ITERARY TRANSLATIONS FROM GER- 
MAN AND FRENCH.—Good work teed.—F. GILLON, 
Schoolhouse, Amisfield, Dumfries, Scot! 


PPRARELATIONS, FRENCH and SPANISH. 
rk derate Terms.—M. B., 
73, Merton Hall Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 


REGINALD GLENCROSS, M.A. LL.B.Cantab., 

undertakes GREBALOGICAL and RESEARCH WORK. Three 
ears’ experience in Ulster's Office, Dublin. Highest references. 
erms moderate.—3, Challoner Street, West Kensington. 


LITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
Fotinnin Ab vBgr 1008, Athenwu <a ae 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, E. es 














Sales by 


The valuable oon 4 


by Auction. 


English Coins, the Property of the 
ILTON PRICE, Esq. ad 


MPSS, phan WILKINSON & HODGE 
5 SELL by AtorIOn at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
>t. ° ty: DAY, May 17, and Two Foliowin eve, 
Sisal eke ay, th 4, t and valuable ey ays 710N of 
ENGLISH NS ir Goa — Silver, the Pro te F. G. 
, Director of the Reval Lay tA ety of pe AR 


HILTON PR 

Fellow of th Hoya Numismatic Societ; ot oe ._ To which is added a 
small COLLECTION } io and FOREIGN MEDALS, the 
Property a a GENTLEM N. 


May be ne Catalogues may be had. 





Books and Manuscripts. 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION: A their House, No. 13, Wellin 
Street, Strand, bo mn THURS May 20, and Followi: Day. 
VALUABLE BOOKS and ILLUMINATE 
ising Selections from the ty ot 
han the late C. L. HIGGINS, Esq. (of 
RRETT Eeq. (of Steventon, Berks), 
Pierien of Books Bound by Cl 
vol ing containing five < ae Westminster produc- 
tions in the Original Binding—Caxton’s Ryal Book, and productions 
of other cet hy plish an et ay ae Hore and 
Manuscripts— Printed Service Books—rare Works relating 
merica—an a . Series of Nelson Documents (1 796-1808) nand 
numerous other valuable items. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


Books and Manuscripts. 


ESSRS. PUTTICK & SIMPSON will SELL 
by, AUCTION, at their Galleries, 47. —_ w Sues. ¥.0.. on 
THURSDAY, ior 20, and plows ing Day, past 
y sely, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. including "ihe 
LIBRARY of the late Mrs. BATHO. removed from Eastbourne, and 
ies, cmenere ng Library Sets of Standard Works — 
Favourite Editions of F e Poets, &c., in Sets, in remarkably fine state 
—Valuable First Editions—Collection of Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Century Works and ge in fine bindings—Hakluyt paces aaa 
lications, 46 vols.—County Histories — Curtis's Flora 
Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities of ‘Athens—Lord Burleigh’s * CO} 
Erasmus’s Testament — Original Water-Colour Drawings by ery 
Autograph Letters and Documents, &c. 


TEVENS’S AUCTION ROOMS. 


Established 1760. 
TUESDAY, May 18, at half-past 12 o'clock. 
CARVED ORIENTAL FURNITURE— 


Fypestaine~Bomnsse—iverias—ledion Brass West —Antione Watches 
Curios from Be: 











PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS FOR GENTLE- 
Pap -ya~yo -y-- ty Dittrich Sones 
Four Setenend, eT NEU Georee's Read, Kilbure Lomine, 








lour Prints—Bronzes and Cu: nin, 
New MGaledonia and the Hebrides. and Miscellaneous Property. 


Mr. J. C. STEVENS will OF FER the above Propert: Property by & AUCTION 
at his Rooms, 38, King Street, Covent Garden, London, 

On view day prior 10 to 4, and morning of Sale. Catalogues on 
application. 


District) close to | 


Borne May 19, at 1 o'clock, LAW BOO. 
| Law Journal Reports, from 1869 to 1909, 107 vols., 





Law Books—Mahogany Bookcases—Engravings, dc. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
ON, at their Reema, 115, Chane Soke “inctuding th 2 
the 


w Reports in all the Courts from 1865 to 1875, 96 vols.—a Set of 
half roan, &c., and 
—- Series from 1853 to 1880, 74 vols.—The Law Times Journal and 
Rapecte tes Books, &c.—also several aoe a Mahogan 
and Wainut @ Bookcases—a Winged Mahogany fitted 
with Sliding panne Shelving, &c.—Framed oe and 


Oil Paintings. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 





Valuable Mi. IL Books. 


2| M5 ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by. 
ON, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery I Lane, 
THURSD: At Ma: x: and ga | bey at 1 o'clock, VALUABID 
MISCELLANEO 8 BOOKS, ne’s aoe a, 
3 brew Kage 4H Martial Achievements. Orme’s Mil a = Naval 
Ackermann’s Oxford University, 2 vols., rare 
Books with Coloured Plates—Hasted’s History of Kent, Best ‘pditien 
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A Pluralistic Universe. By William James. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


WueNn Prof. William James came to 
Oxford to deliver these Hibbert Lectures, 
he had a twofold task before him. He 
must address himself to Manchester College 
the fortunate beneficiary of the Hibbert 
Trust. At the same time he must not 
fail to speak the appropriate word to the 
University of Oxford, to which the 
adjacent doors of Manchester College 
lay hospitably open. Now the College 
is a theological foundation ; whilst the 
University is, one might almost venture 
to say, pre-eminently a philosophic body. 
With consummate art, therefore, the 
lecturer weaves a double thread right 
through the texture of his discourse. 
There is a discussion of Theism for the 
College ; and for the University there is a 
criticism of Absolutism, since that, in 
one or other of its forms, appears to 
be the philosophic interest still regnant in 
its midst. Just as, however, the influx 
of academic visitors, if we are rightly 
informed, was, physically, the cause of a 
migration from the College Library to the 
University Examination Schools, so, logic- 
ally, the theme of Absolutism was bound 
in the long run to crowd out and displace 
the strictly theistic problem. After all, 
Prof. James is a philosopher by profession, 
and, even if philosophy and theology are 
destined to coincide in the end, under 
existing conditions to be a master in one 
is scarcely to speak with full authority in 
regard to the other. Thus we are treated 
to what is substantially a disquisition, on 
the shortcomings of Absolutism, as com- 
pared with Pragmatism, in ail ts, 
though notably in respect of its failure 
to provide Theism with a satisfactory 
foundation. 





THE ATHENZUM 


The philosophy of the absolute stands 
logically for the complete ascendancy of 
what Prof. James calls ‘the all-form.” 
It holds to an order of explanation accord- 
ing to which “all” both predetermines 
and finally justifies “each.” Theologic- 
ally, this amounts to Pantheism. Ortho- 


dox theology has for long been wagi 
a steady, yet, perhaps, a losing, fight 
with various forms of pantheistic heresy, 
whether due to the formal and zsthetic 
appeal of philosophic Monism, or to the 
mystical experiences of the religious con- 
sciousness :— 


“Those of us who are sexagenarians have 
witnessed in our own persons one of those 
gradual mutations of intellectual climate, 
due to innumerable influences, that make 
the thought of a past generation seem as 
foreign to its successor as if it were the 
expression of a different race of men. The 
theological machinery that spoke so livingly 
to our ancestors, with its finite age of the 
world, its creation out of nothing, its 
juridical morality and eschatology, its relish 
for rewards and punishments, its treatment 
of God as an external contriver, an ‘in- 
telligent and moral governor,’ sounds as 
odd to most of us as if it were some outlandish 
savage religion. The vaster vistas which 
scientific Evolutionism has opened, and the 
rising tide of social democratic ideals, have 
changed the type of our imagination, and 
the older monarchical theism is obsolete 
or obsolescent. The place of the divine 
in the world must be more organic and inti- 
mate. An external Creator and his institu- 
tions may still be verbally confessed at 
Church in formulas that linger by their 
mere inertia, but the life is out of them, 
we avoid dwelling on them, the sincere 
heart of us is elsewhere.” 


Now Prof. James is himself fully pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the bankruptcy 
of the old-fashioned dualistic theology. 
In his favourite phrase, it is not “ intimate’ 
enough. It cultivates in the worshipper 
a general habit of wariness, not one of trust. 
But Pantheistic Absolutism does at least 
provide the required intimacy. It bids 
us yield ourselves to the all-embracing 
clasp of the universe. Prof. James, 
however, offers us the alternative of 
another “intimate” species of spiritual- 
ism, namely, one less monistic and more 
pluralistic in form. Philosophically con- 
sidered, it is a radical empiricism, which 
maintains the integrity of ‘‘ the each form” 
in face of the logical claim of the all to 
absorb or transcend the “eaches.” Let 
us regard it for a moment under this 
aspect, before proceeding to consider its 
theological bearing. 

The old Empiricism, according to Prof. 
James, was no better than the Absolutism 
it sought to refute, because its sole 
weapon of attack was “‘ the intellectualist 
logic ” :— 

“Both sides treat it as authoritative, 
but they do so capriciously : the absolutists 
smashing the world of sense by its means, 
the empiricists smashing the absolute—for 
the absolute, they say, is the quintessence 
of all logical contradictions. Neither side 
attains consistency. The Hegelians have 
to invoke a higher logic to supersede the 
tg destructive efforts of their first logic. 

he empiricists use their logic a t the 


| absolute, but refuse to use it against finite | 
'‘ experience. Each party uses it or drops it 
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to suit the vision it has faith in, but neither 
impugns in principle its general theoretic 
authority.” 

The new Empiricism, on the other 
hand, expressly rules out logic from lord- 
ship over the whole of life, though allowing 
it a wide range of departmental authority. 
Prof. James is content to refer us to 
Prof. Henri Bergson for the technical 
justification of his position. Put shortly, 
the gist of the contention is that the 
function of the intellect is practical rather 
than theoretical. Sensible reality in all 
its confusing detail proves in practice 
unmanageable; so we select aspects, 
transform them into hard-and-fast con- 
cepts, and, by establishing relations between 
these on the strength of their intrinsic 
values, and regardless of the context 
from which they have been freed, provide 
ourselves with symbolic representations 
whereby we may control the sensible 
reality that is yet to be. These repre- 
sentations are not the concrete facts. 
They are the counters, not the hard cash, 








of life. They yield “ knowledge about ” 
merely; not ‘“ knowledge of,” that is, 
“insight into.” In fine “thought deals 


solely with surfaces.” 

Prof. James rejoices in categories of 
homely brand. In a former work minds 
were classed as tender or tough. Here 
we have philosophies distinguished as 
thin or thick. One whole lecture is 
devoted to Hegel, and another to Fechner, 
with the object of illustrating this funda- 
mental difference of quality. Hegel and 
the Hegelians are “ thin, abstract, indigent 
and threadbare”; theirs is a “starving, 
schoolroom aspect.” Very refreshing by 
contrast is the “thickness” of Fechner. 
For him the earth on which we live must 
have its own collective consciousness. 
So must each sun, moon, planet; so 
must the whole solar system have its own 
wider consciousness, in which the con- 
sciousness of our earth plays one part. 
And Fechner would have us pray to the 
earth, as being man’s own special guardian 
angel. 

Without exactly endorsing these highly 
Gothic fantasies of the Leipsic sage, 
Prof. James does all he can to make us 
feel the thickness of reality. Intellectual- 
ism names, conceptualizes, symbolizes, 
takes a surface view. To reach the in- 
wardness of reality, to “fathom” it— 
partially at all events, and with the hope 
of taking deeper and ever deeper soundings 
—is the feat of insight which the new 
Empiricism sets itself to accomplish. Its 
starting-point is that of what is coming 
to be known as “ personal idealism ” :— 


“The only way in which to apprehend 
reality’s thickness is either to experience 
it directly by being a part of reality one’s 
self, or to evoke it in imagination by sym- 

athetically divining some one else’s inner 
ife.”” 

The first way whereby we “ immediately 
experience” the inner nature of reality 
may pass muster, though there are obvious 
difficulties about speaking of “ one’s self ” 
in this connexion. But what about the 
other way? How can we “concretely 
divine”’ what is some one else’s, and as 
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such shut up in a reality of its own? 
If we assume that this is done by analogy, 
we surely are falling back on the use of 
the thought that but deals with surfaces. 
Or does Prof. James declare for an imme- 
diacy of revelation, as it were? If so, 
he has left the nature of the process some- 
what vague. 

It remains to glance at the theological 
implications of the position. One thing is 
clear. Religion, being empirical, is experi- 
mental; its suthell is the method of 
trial and error. We must seek in order 
to find, and must expect to find gradually. 
It is not so clear, however, how “ in- 
timacy”’ is to be established between 
God and man. Suppose that we fathom 
ever so deeply the reality that is our 
very own, namely, our selfhood with all 
its subliminal possibilities, yet in a 
pluralistic scheme of things the “ others ” 
remain eternally other. ‘Not if you 
throw over the logic of identity ” is pre- 
sumably what Prof. James would reply. 
Alas! to “divine concretely” seems to 
us no more than to employ analogy tinged 
with emotion. And immediacy of revela- 
tion seems to be rejected after all; for 
Prof. James concludes :— 

“In spite of rationalism’s disdain for the 
particular, the personal, and the unwhole- 
some, the drift of all the evidence we have 
seems to me to sweep us very strongly towards 
the belief in some form of superhuman life 
with which we may, unknown to ourselves, 
be co-conscious. We may be in the universe 
as dogs and cats are in our libraries, seeing 
the books and hearing the conversation, 
aa no inkling of the meaning of 
1t au. 


Quite so. But is this “intimacy ” ? 








Lauzun, Courtier and Adventurer. By 
Mary F. Sandars. 2 vols. (Hutchin- 
son & Co.) 


ANTONIN NompaR DE Caumont, Duc DE 
Lavuzun, the favourite of Louis XIV., the 
suitor and probable husband of Mlle. de 
Montpensier, the antagonist of Louvois 
and Madame de Montespan, the rescuer of 
Mary of Modena, is a subject tempting 
to a biographer not less on account of his 
pares Payciaiegy than by reason of 

romantic career. His power of attract- 
ing women, his astounding impudence 
and genius for intrigue, were in singular 
contrast with his low stature, ugliness, and 
occasional fits of absolute loss of self- 
control. La Bruyére, after dwelling upon 
the romantic nature of his career and 
his power of imposing himself upon his 
contemporaries, gives up “ Straton” as 
anenigma. Saint-Simon certainly did not 
overshoot the mark when he described his 
connexion as “one of those prodigies of 
fortune and singularity who arouse curiosity 
in people of their own time as well as in 
those who follow.” 

The attractive pen of the late Arvéde 
Barine has traced the story of that 
remarkable tragi-comedy, the court- 
ship of Lauzun and the Grande Made- 
moiselle, with its dénowement disastrous 
for both parties, and their final separation. 
We gather that the author of the present 





work had some help from her brilliant 
French contemporary ; we wish that she 
had caught some of her spirit and literary 
charm. Miss Sandars is loose and Gis- 
cursive, somewhat prone to repetition, 
and has little distinction of style, though 
her narrative is in general clear, and her 
judgment, when she exercises it, far from 
faulty. When she comes to what Madame 
de Sévigné calls “the second volume ” 
of Lauzun’s life, she is on comparatively 
untrodden ground, and for her account 
of the Irish expedition she has utilized new 
material. She has ransacked to some 
purpose Ravaisson’s ‘Archives de la 
Bastille’ and the records of the French 
War Office for her interesting narratives 
of her “little man’s” imprisonments ; 
and she has eked out the story of his love- 
affairs and relations with the King and 
Madame de Montespan from Bussy- 
Rabutin’s scandalous chronicles and ex- 
tensive correspondence, though apparently 
conscious of the rather ambiguous his- 
torical value of such publications as the 
‘Histoire amoureuse’ and ‘La France 
galante.’ She notes that Saint-Simon, 
writing long after the event, has misdated 
the imprisonment of the then Marquis 
de Puyguilhem in the Bastille (1665) by five 
years. The real reason of this imprison- 
ment was the rivalry between the King and 
his favourite for the affections of the 
Princesse de Monaco, but the official 
explanation was the resentment shown by 
Puyguilhem as colonel-general of dragoons 
when one of his officers was censured. 
The arrest, which followed the celebrated 
scene when the King threw his cane out 
of the window, made a sensation through- 
out Europe only less than that caused some 
years later by the withdrawal of the royal 
sanction of the lLauzun- Montpensier 
marriage. 

The author is of opinion that the 
Princess of Monaco (Madame de Sévigné’s 
“Le Torrent ’’), who was a member of 
the Gramont family in which Lauzun 
had been brought up, was the only woman 
whom he ever loved. There seems to 
have been no ground for the prevalent 
rumour which coupled his name with 
that of La Valliére, though Mlle. de 
Montpensier professed to be jealous of 
her. Whether or no _ the would-be 
Duc de Montpensier had been ever “ pas- 
sionately in love,” as we are told he was, 
we cannot believe that there was much 
chivalry in the nature of the man who 
could crush a woman’s hand with his 
heel (which was Lauzun’s way of revenging 
his unrequited affection for his early 
lady-love). On a survey of his career 
one can only conclude that the “ strong 
strain of knight-errantry” which “ran 
through his character” was confined 
chiefly to the love of adventure. His 
championship in later years of the queen 
of James II. is the single fact which 
seems to contradict this, unless it be the 
tender repentance which Saint-Simon tells 
us he showed for the way in which he had 
behaved on a certain occasion in his old 

e to his young (second ?) wife, the sister 
of the memoir-writer’s own spouse. Lauzun 
seems to have had singular relations with 
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Madame de Montespan, between whom 
and himself there was perpetual warfare 
for the favour of the King, varied by 
periods of alliance founded upon a kind 
of mutual attraction and supposed common 
interest. The man was ultimately out- 
witted in the war of intrigue ; but there 
seems a probability that it was the advice 
of her future supplanter, then Madame 
Scarron, which decided the mistress 
ultimately to use her influence against the 
Montpensier match and so to bring about 
Lauzun’s ruin. The Grande Mademoiselle 
herself, when her promised bridegroom 
was in prison at Pignerol, kept up rela- 
tions with Madame de Montespan, and, 
despite the infamous spoliation which 
had been the price of Lauzun’s release, 
even sent for her on her death-bed. 

“A very shady intrigue ’’ undoubtedly 
it was by which Lauzun was induced, 
after much resistance, to purchase his 
release. He had to resign the Grande Made- 
moiselle’s gift of her property in favour 
of the mistress’s eldest son; and there 
never could have been any question of a 
public marriage between the Duchess and 
the Gascon adventurer, after the Grand 
Monarque had banned it in the face of 
Europe. So far there cannot be said to 
have been, as the author appears to think, 
any deception. Cumulative indirect evi- 
dence seems to favour the hypothesis 
of the private marriage which, in common 
with Arvéde Barine, she is inclined to 
accept. That there was ever any issue, 
however, is highly improbable : the story 
of the old lady at Eu cannot be treated 
with much seriousness. ? 

No reason need be urged for questioning 
Miss Sandars’s opinion that the years of 
semi-disgrace which Lauzun passed between 
the day of his release from Pignerol and 
his return to France with the deposed 
Queen of England and her son were 
even more bitter to him than his period 
of captivity. The English expedition 
was an undertaking very well suited to 
the peculiar qualities of a courtier who 
excelled in devising expedients and was 
resolute in carrying through his purposes ; 
but his conduct of the command which 
was afterwards entrusted to him in Ireland 
showed that he had no genius for general- 
ship to counterbalance his lack of ex- 
perience in war, even if it did 
not reveal something akin to cowardice 
in a man who had hitherto enjoyed a 
reputation for great personal courage. 
Lauzun at last obtained his dukedom, 
but he never regained his cherished 
captaincy of the guards; and his various 
attempts to reconquer the confidence 
of the King were, despite his enjoyment 
of the grandes entrées, pathetic failures. 
One of the last of these attempts was 
his marriage at sixty with the fifteen-year- 
old daughter of the Maréchal de Lorges, 
the lady’s relatives being tempted by the 
offer to take their younger daughter 
without a dowry. Louis XIV. only con- 
sented to sanction it on the express con- 
dition that Lauzun’s father-in-law should 
never approach him upon public affairs. 
The King hoped that the Marshal would 
never repent of having admitted his ow? 
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former favourite into his family. ‘‘ M. de 
Lauzun’s marriage has surprised us,” was 
the comment of Madame de Sévigné. 

’ The bridegroom lived some thirty years 
longer, surviving his adored master and 
the Regent Orleans. He died almost in 
the odour of sanctity; but his position 
well-nigh to the last had been that of a 
sort of Court jester, who, as in his early 
days of royal favour, inspired fear rather 
than any kindlier feeling. Several anec- 
dotes of Lauzun’s practical jokes have been 
culled by the author from Saint-Simon’s 
writings, such as that of his inducing 
Marshal Tessé to appear before the King 
in a grey hat (a colour which was the 
Grand Monarque’s special aversion) on his 
appointment as colonel of dragoons; and 
his recital on his death-bed, in presence 
of his presumptive heirs, of a mock 
petition to Heaven, offering his wealth for 
devotion to charitable purposes as expia- 
tion for a misspent life. The story goes 
that a few months before his death the 
old man of ninety was seen breaking-in 
some colts in the Bois de Boulogne ! 

We cannot help thinking that more 
should have been made of so promising 
a subject than has been achieved 
here. Apart from lack of  concen- 
tration and arrangement, insufficient 
attention has been paid to _ proof- 
reading and syntax, both of which are 
increasingly neglected by the modern 
author. The year 1696 is referred to as 
belonging to the eighteenth century, and we 
get Gallicisms like “the Marshal of 
Berwick.” Why is the Constable Colonna 
who married Marie Mancini described as 
though he werea Frenchman ? The print- 
ing of an undeciphered letter from Louvois 
to Lauzun when in Ireland may serve to 
amuse a stray reader or two. 








Notes from Sotheby’s. By Frank Karslake. 


(Karslake & Co.) 


Mr. Karstake’s “compilation of 2,032 
notes from catalogues of book sales 
which have taken place in the rooms of 
Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson & Hodge 
between the years 1885-1909” is full 
of variety, covering almost every phase 
of book - collecting. Messrs. Sotheby’s 
catalogues are compiled with care and 
special knowledge, and no __biblio- 
graphy of rare books can be approxi- 
mately complete without an examination 
of them. It is, however, the peculiar 
"9 of catalogues to disappear, and in 
a few years they become exceeding] 
difficult to obtain. The necessity for 
preserving such records has, however, 
almost ceased since the appearance twenty- 
two years ago of ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 
which gives ina compact and methodical 
form, with indexes, the chief features of 
thousands of catalogues issued since 1886. 
Rooms in modern houses are not adapted 
for large libraries, and sale catalogues 
rapidly outgrow their allotted space. 

We are glad, therefore, that Mr. Kars- 
lake has rescued so much bibliographical 
matter from oblivion; his volume will 


form a most handy appendix to ‘ Book- | 
Prices Current,’ in the earlier volumes 
of which very few notes were reprinted. 
The use of a réchauffé such as this, how- 
|ever, depends largely on the editor’s 
| selection. It is certain that only a small 
proportion of the valuable notes from the 
F. 8. Ellis Saie in 1885 to the Amherst 
Sale just terminated can be included in a 
volume of 392 pages. The omissions 
| must be exceedingly numerous, and of 
serious importance to many collectors. 
In some cases also the annotations 
appended to different examples of the 
same edition of a rare book differ greatly 
in value. Of which of these annota- 
tions has Mr. Karslake availed himself ? 
On the first page of his ‘ Notes’ we come 
across an entry which proves that his 
compilation is not necessarily either com- 
prehensive or entirely satisfactory. The 
note to the first book of arithmetic ever 
printed, ‘“‘ Incommincia una Practica.... 
chiamata vulgarmente larte de Labbacho,” 
printed at Treviso in 1478, extends to 
only three lines. This copy is stated to 
have been sold on May 21st, 1906, lot 2; 
but it is not recorded in ‘ Book-Prices 
Current,’ for the simple reason that the 
sale arranged for that and the following 
days consisted of the Fisher Library, sold 
privately en bloc. The note is inadequate, 
and cannot be compared with the full and 
interesting one appended to the Wodhull 
copy sold in January, 1886—a long note 
which the extreme rarity of the book fully 
warranted. 

The copy of the very rare Norwich- 
printed book “ Belijdenisse des Gheloofs 
der Kerchen in Switzerlandt,’ 1568, here 
recorded (p. 36) as sold on July 3rd, 1899, 
appears to be the Amherst copy which 
came up in December last—curiously 
enough, this is also not recorded in 
‘ Book-Prices Current.’ Probably there 
are other omissions, and we are glad that 
Mr. Karslake, whatever his shortcomings, 
has gone to the fountain-head for his 
inspiration, and not contented himself 
with getting it at second-hand. Of the 
many Bible annotations, that of the 
North American Indian version by John 
Eliot, Cambridge (Mass.), is one of the 
longest and most interesting. The copy 
here described sold in 1902 for 3701. It 
was thrown out of the Bodleian Library 
over forty years ago as a duplicate, and, 
finding its way to America, was bought 
by Mr. J. T. Bruce for 100/. in 1863. It 
has appeared four times in American 
sale-rooms, and was the property of an 
American collector when it was sold at 
Messrs. Sotheby’s in 1902 for much less 
than the amount (580/.) paid for the 
Hardwicke copy in 1888. 

There is a ee note to Tycho Brahe’s 
* Astronomiz Instauratze Mechanica,’ 1602, 
a volume “of the very first importance 
to students of Shakespeare, because it 
contains what Prof. S. Arthur Strong 
believed to be the original source from 
which Shakespeare took the names of 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, the two 
Danish courtiers found in ‘ Hamlet.’ ” 
There is a reference to a long account of 
this volume in The Atheneum, No. 3997. 





The writer of the note makes out a good 
case in favour of the book having been seen 
by Shakespeare, but it should be pointed 
out that ‘Hamlet’ had been “ diuerse 
times acted by his Highnesse seruants in 
the cittie of London, as also in the two 
Vniuersities of Cambridge and Oxford, 
and elsewhere,” before it was printed in 
1603, and it may therefore have been 
written before Brahe’s book was published. 
Only one entry appears under Brown- 
ing’s name, ‘ Pauline, a Fragment of a 
Confession,’ first edition, 1833. Mr. Kars- 
lake appears to have lost, or omitted to 
take, the date of the sale of this particular 
copy, since he marks it “date unknown.” 
Perhaps we can help him. The copy with 
the interesting autograph note which he 
quotes was lot 33 in the Crampton Sale 
at Messrs. Sotheby’s in June, 1896, and re- 
appeared (lot 12) in Mr. Stuart M. Samuel’s 
sale on July Ist, 1907: on the first occasion 
it sold for 145/., and on the second 2251. 
We think “only three or four copies 
known” a misleading statement, for at 
least eight are known, and there are 
probably others to be unearthed. The 
entry of the first edition of Bunyan’s 
‘Pilgrim’s Progress,’ 1678, sold on May 6th, 
1901, calls to mind the sensational price 
(1,475l.) which the little book fetched on 
that occasion. Capt. Holford’s is, we 
believe, the only other perfect copy known. 
A good many omissions will be detected 
by any expert turning over the pages of this 
volume. We have FitzGerald’s * Euphra- 
nor,’ but not the famous Omar Khayyam 
‘ Rubdiyat,’ with the story of the con- 
signment of the remainder of the first 
edition to Mr. Quaritch’s twopenny box. 
The copy of Blaikie and Gosse’s ‘Madrigals, 
Songs, and Sonnets,’ 1870, here recorded, 
was fished out of a sixpenny box in Holy- 
well Street by the present writer, and 
by him sent to Messrs. Sotheby’s, where 
it realized two guineas. Mr. Karslake 
devotes nearly one and a half columns 
to Goldsmith’s ‘Prospect of Society,’ 
1763, ‘unique, and unknown to all 
Goldsmith’s biographers and editors” : 
he should have rounded off the entry by 
stating that the 16 pages of ‘The Prospéct 
of Society’ are in fact numbered proof- 
sheets containing the greater part of 
‘The Traveller, in sections of about 
36 lines each, set up in reverse order, 
so that lines 1-42 are lines 353-400 of the 
ublished edition, and so on throughout. 
t should also have been stated that ‘ The 
Prospect of Society’ was discovered by 
Mr. Bertram Dobell, who reprinted it in 
1902, and sold the original in March 
of that year at Messrs. Sotheby’s, whence 
it passed into the British Museum. There 
is a “note” of over two pages (made up 
from correspondence on the subject in The 
Atheneum) attached to the copy of Gray’s 
‘Elegy’ sold on March 17th, 1902. 
Montaigne is another author the entries 
of whose books are extensively annotated. 
Shakespeare has but six pages. We 
should have thought that at least ten 
times that amount of space would have 
been desirable, and there is no reference to 
Mr. Loveday’s copy of ‘The Passionate 





Pilgrim,’ 1612, which Messrs. Sotheby 
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sold privately in September, 1907, for 
2,0007. 

We might, however, fill columns with 
comments on these ‘ Notes.’ Mr. Kars- 
lake’s book will be found useful if con- 
sulted with discrimination. There are a 
few misprints ; e.g., ‘‘ Granville Library ” 
(p. 5) should be Grenville. The ‘‘ wooden ” 
frontispiece of the book is hardly an 
adornment. 














Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson, 
Bishop of St. Andrews. By Arthur 
James Mason. 2 vols. Illustrated. 
(Longmans & Co.) 


GrorGE Howarp WILKINSON, in his first 
curacy as in the bishoprics he afterwards 
held, was an organizer and a preacher. 
His father wished him to take holy 
orders, but was haunted by a fear that 
the hair on his lip, which the young man 
wore after returning from a long tour, 
indicated that he had given up the 
thought of being ordained. ‘‘ You dear 
dad, I will take it off at once,” he said; 
and the biographer adds, “It was his 
form of receiving the tonsure.” 

Before his ordination Wilkinson was 
married, and in his description of his first 
house we have a glimpse of a fashion of 
a bygone day: “‘ Our house was so small 
that Aunt Lily had to take off her crinoline 
in the passage and hang it up.” After 
holding a curacy in St. Mary Abbots, he 
was appointed to the vicarage of Seaham 
Harbour by the Marchioness of London- 
derry. One of his curates, describing at a 
later time the work of the vicar, writes :-— 

“We should certainly not have classed 
ourselves with ‘ Evangelicals,’ though no 
one could preach justification by faith and 
the necessity of conversion more fully than 
Mr. Wilkinson and his curates. The Prayer 
Book doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration 
was not only firmly held, but boldly pro- 
claimed in all its practical bearings from 
the pulpit.” 

From Seaham MUHarbour Wilkinson 
removed to Bishop Auckland, on the 
presentation of the Bishop of Durham. 
Unfortunately for his peace of mind, 
though his ministry among the people was 
eminently successful, the vicar was sus- 
pected by the Bishop of Ritualism, and, 
in connexion with a question of church 
extension, his conduct was described by 
that prelate, apparently unjustly, as 
“ jesuitical.” Fortunately, on the other 
hand, he did not require to resign the 
living without any call to new work, as 
he was offered the Perpetual Curacy of 
St. Peter’s, Great Windmill Street, near 
Piccadilly Circus. Describing one of 
Wilkinson’s publications, ‘How to Begin 
a New Life,’ Dr. Mason says :— 

“It consists of instructions given in the 
parish schoolroom, intended to meet the 
wants of anxious inquirers after peace with 
God. The idea, to him, was no novelty, 
for both at Seaham and at Auckland arousing 
sermons in Church were followed up by plain 
familiar teaching in the schoolroom, where 
any one, either before or after the address, 
—— speak to the cle of spiritual 

ifficulties and receive individual help.” 

In 1868 Wilkinson began street preach- 
ing in London. He afterwards was 
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informed that the remark was made: “I 
hear you have got a Puseyite at the church. 
He goes through the street singing hymns.” 

St. Peter’s was attended by many who 
were glad to leave fashionable churches. 
“Lord Derby,” we are told, 


“‘was frequently there; and still more fre- 
—— his great political antagonist, Mr. 
ladstone. A tablet is now to be seen 
| in the south aisle of the church, which gives 
| an extract from a letter of Archbishop Tait’s, 
;in which the Archbishop mentions that 
going one Sunday morning to St. Peter’s 
he found Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone enjoying, 
like himself, the quiet of the unpretending 
little sanctuary.” 


High churchman though he _ was, 
Wilkinson was offered the living of St. 
Peter’s, Eaton Square, by the Bishop of 
London, and accepting it he made it and 
himself famous. Mr. George Russell has 
given us this graphic description of the 
situation :— 


“In the year 1870 a flame of religious 
zeal was ondieaiy kindled in the West End 
of London....The Church in the Belgravian 
district was as dry as tinder; it caught 
fire from Mr. Wilkinson’s fervour, and the 
fire soon became a conflagration....In all 
my experience of preaching (which is long, 
wide, and varied) if have never seen & con- 
gregation dominated by its minister so 
absolutely as the congregation of St. Peter’s 
was dominated by Mr. Wilkinson. I say 
‘ congregation ’ advisedly, for I should think 
that at least half the seatholders belonged 
to other parishes. The smartest carriages 
in London blocked the approach to the 
church. The great dames of Grosvenor 
Square and Carlton House Terrace rubbed 
shoulders with the opulent inhabitants 
of Tyburnia and South Kensington, Cabinet 
Ministers fought for places in the gallery, 
and M.P.s were no more accounted of than 
silver in the days of Solomon.”’ 











After some years the Bishop of London 
offered Wilkinson the position of suffragan 
bishop with work in the East End, but 
medical advice prevented the change to 
the proposed sphere of labour, and also to 
acanonry at Durham. On the elevation, 
however, of Bishop Benson to Canterbury, 
Wilkinson was appointed, on the recom- 
| mendation of Gladstone, to ‘Truro; 
| and it is interesting to note that in 1885 
| Lord Salisbury offered him the See of 
| Manchester. In Truro, as in the minor 
| charges, there was religious fervour, and 
the Bishop was the spiritual force of the 
diocese. Bishop Benson had begun the 
erection of the Cathedral, which is often 
described as his creation; but Dr. Mason 
assures us that “the greater part of the 
labour of building, furnishing, and en- 
dowing it—so far as it is endowed— 
devolved upon Bishop Wilkinson.” Recog- 
nizing the value of women’s work, he 
established in Truro a Sisterhood, or, 
rather, transferred it from his former 
parish. He himself described it. ‘The 
plan of the Sisterhood,” he said, 


“is very simple. The Bible as interpreted 
by the Prayer Book in its obvious meaning 
is their standard. Loyal submission to their 
Bishop is their guiding principle. While it 
is my duty, as their Father in God, to guard 
them from all mere idle curiosity, every 
detail of their Rule will be gladly shown 








to any who are interested in their life. At 
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present they are working in the schools, 
visiting the sick, and helping, so far as they 
are able, all who need their assistance.” 

Severe illness led to the resignation of 
Truro; and after a visit to South Africa, 
which aided his restoration to health, he 
accepted a bishopric in the Episcopal 
Church in Scotland—that of St. Andrews, 
Dunkeld, and Dunblane, in succession to 
Charles Wordsworth. In the course of 
time, when a vacancy occurred, he was 
elected Primus, The Episcopal Church 
in Scotland is small in numbers, and a 
bishop’s influence in a diocese and on the 
whole community is of necessity limited, 
Bishop Wilkinson, however, made his 
presence felt in his Church, and his deeply 
religious spirit was shown in the very 
prominent part he took in negotiations 
for the promotion of Christian unity. 
Thanks pre-eminently to his influence, a 
day was set apart for prayer in the 
Scottish churches for unity; but after 
the intercessions, misunderstandings arose 
on account of his refusal to join in a united 
service in an Established Church in 
Perth. He was willing to pray at one 
time, but not in one place, with Presby- 
terians; and he endeavoured to make 
plain his position in the statement, 
‘“*Intercommunion is the end for which 
we are working and praying, not the 
point from which we start.” 

The last meeting which the Bishop 
attended was that of the Representative 
Church Council. After speaking impres- 
sively on the subject of the Clergy Susten- 
tation Fund, he sat down, and immediately 
afterwards was seen to sink back in his 
chair. The end came at once, and he 
died working for his Church. Wilkinson was 
great neither as an ecclesiastical states- 
man nor as a scholar. He was, however, 
a man of fervent piety, who by his life 
and preaching exercised an extraordinary 
influence. 

The biographer, Dr. Mason, deserves 
to be praised for his admirable work. 
The narrative is always clear and never 
dull, and he allows the man of the book 
to reveal himself. He should have known, 
however, that the Episcopal Church is 
not the Church of Scotland, and that 
there is no Primus of Scotland, as he 
should have known that Gawain Douglas 
was not the first Scottish poet. 














NEW NOVELS. 


Peter Vandy. By Edwin Pugh. (C. H. 
White.) 
Tus story is both clever and unpleasant ; 
yet it testifies to powers of observation 
and reflection which claim a more dignified 
appellation. Peter Vandy, the self-made 
plutocrat, represents an ambitious and 
striking essay in characterization. He 
stands alone in the book, for the other 
men, including the narrator, are scarcely 
more than shadows, and the women, good 
and bad, are alike negligible. To 
certain extent, we believe in the strange 
mixture of elevation and meanness which 
makes up Peter’s character; but the 
climax seems to us wholly unconvincing 
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and it is brought about by methods more 
appropriate to a Sunday-school magazine 
than to high-class fiction. 





Gervase. By Mabel Dearmer. (Mac- 


millan & Co.) 4 


Tue theme of Mrs. Dearmer’s latest 
novel is virtually the evolution of an 
ascetic. The moral and spiritual develop- 
ment of her hero, while fairly convincing, 
leans so near to the abnormal as to alienate 
our sympathies and sometimes our interest. 
The author has been at some pains to 
show us the influences, hereditary and 
educational, that mould this young man’s 
character and consequent behaviour, but 
we cannot find the picture attractive. 
Indeed, there are passages where the 
warring forces of fanaticism and passion 
do not please us. However, the story as a 
whole is ably written ; all the subsidiary 
characters are good, while the dialogue 
is fresh and natural, and sometimes 
witty. 





The Flying Months. By Frances M. 
Peard. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 


Tuts volume, in spite of its name and 
some good passages, goes heavily. Every- 
thing turns on what seems to us a stupid 
central motive—the desire of the hero to 
clear himself from a_half-suspicion of 
illegitimacy. To prove his case, he and 
some of the principal characters migrate 
to Italy, and thence to India. As they 
journey East the tedium increases; yet 
the women rivals in the affections of the 
young man have some human traits. The 
author brings in some other persons in 
England. They never fall into line at all, 
but remain a superfluous and not intrin- 
sically interesting accompaniment to the 
main theme. 





Queen Kate. By Charles Garvice. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 

Mr. GarvicE knows exactly how to cater 

for the tastes of his admirers. They like 


a plot unfettered by the probabilities of | 


life, and he is lavish in his invention of 
coincidences; they demand a plentiful 
supply of sentiment, and he is careful to 
see that the most exacting of them shall 
not be disappointed; they dearly love 
a titled character, and many a coronet 
glistens in his pages. Kate Ammondale, 
a well-bred, high-spirited girl—is she not 
the daughter of a baronet ?—feels com- 
pelled to marry Capt. Brendon, who has 
failed to win her affection, because she 
overhears her father, an inveterate and 
unsuccessful gambler, say to him, “ We 
are playing for Kate.” This is the im- 
probable incident upon which Mr. Garvice’s 
latest novel turns. Not, of course, until the 
close of the story, when Kate, banished 


from her ancestral home, has become the 


greatest prima donna of the age, and her | 
the author’s part, we find in it consider- 


husband, long separated from her, has 
developed into a duke, is she allowed to 
learn that ‘the stake was her portrait, 
and not herself.” 





The White Sister. By F. Marion Crawford. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 


RicgHTLy to praise this novel from a 
vanished hand demands a preliminary 
depreciation of its plot. The precipi- 
tate taking of the veil by a young lady 
on believing the false rumour of her 
lover’s death is stale. Yet it is precisely 
the antiquity of Marion Crawford’s theme 
which compels one to recognize with 
pleasant surprise the quickening power of 
his pen. While indulging in artifices of 
stage-carpentry which would discredit a 
beginner, he rescues his characters from the 
imminent danger they incur of stiffening 
into marionettes, by an atmosphere of 
spirituality. Saracinesca reappears in the 
story, and at the end acts as fairy 
godfather. 





Treasure Trove. By C. A. Dawson-Scott. 


(Heinemann.) 


THis readable volume completes the 
trilogy entitled ‘Some Women’ with a 
study in heredity. The heroine is a 
matron whose father had been, unknown 
to her, imprisoned for embezzlement. A 
burglar having in his flight forgotten to 
take out of her house some stolen jewellery 
which he had deposited there while at- 
tempting to purloin her silver, she is 
confronted with a temptation to which 
she succumbs, and pretends that her dead 
mother had given the jewellery to her. 
Her moral sense revives, however, when 
her son, a stockbroker, whose position in 
the commercial world was acquired with 
her ill-gotten treasure, incurs loss of 
reputation by posing under an alias as a 
client of his firm. The work contains 
interesting and well-contrasted characters, 
and the instances of heredity provided 
are ably selected and chronicled. 





The Story of Thyrza. By Alice Brown. 
(Constable & Co.) 


Tuts is an attractive and, in a measure, 
original story. The background—an un- 
sophisticated New England district—is 
drawn sympathetically and surely, and 
the two sisters who sustain the prin- 
cipal parts have a fresh and life-like 


charm. The hero on the other hand, is | 


over-perfect, and the villain incredibly 
villainous. The plot, besides, has some 
incoherence and many improbabilities— 
in particular, the initial error of the 


heroine, unlikely, it seems to us, in view | 


of her character and training. 





A Comedy of Ambition. By Adam Gowans 
Whyte. (Melrose.) 
THE career and partial disillusion of an 
earnest young politician, who was originally 
designed for the Church, but finds himself 
in disagreement with its formulas, is the 
subject of this novel. If, as seems likely, 
it is a first attempt at novel-writing on 


able promise. The thin thread of the 
story is excessively long drawn out, and 


| we must own to being wearied by its 


| lengthy. 


prolixity ; while its episodic tendency 
weakens the interest. On the other hand, 
the characterization is mostly good, and 
the treatment fresh and unconventional. 
The author also shows a pleasant quality 
of fancy and a nice sense of humour. We 
trust that in his next work he will resist 
the temptation to overcrowd the canvas. 





Other Things than Love. By Handasyde. 


(Hutchinson & Co.) 


THE writer who chooses to be known as 
“ Handasyde”’ has a remarkable gift of 
sympathetic narration. She has also a 
power, rare in these days, of rendering 
emotional passages effective and natural. 
Miss Broughton has, or had, this 
faculty to perfection. This story, like 
the author’s previous novel, is distinguished 
by its clever characterization, its smartness 
of dialogue, and its ease. The only fault 
we have to find with it is that the reader’s 
interest never leaves the woman who is 
dead when the story opens for the woman 
who figures as the real heroine. The 
latter is life-like, but not specially attrac- 
tive. On the other hand, the hero, ‘‘ Lord 
Gee-Gee,” in the jargon of the section of 
society this story deals with, is an excel- 
lently composed and sympathetic person. 
‘“* Handasyde ” has no reason to disguise 
herself. 





The Old Home. By Gerard Bendall. 
(Alston Rivers.) 
Ir is difficult to understand whether 
Mr. Bendall has written his book as an 
elaborate joke, or whether he is serious. 
If it be a joke, it is rather ponderous and 
If it be seriously designed, it 
is an amazing production. The cha- 
racters in it move and talk as if they 
were in the pages of Miss Austen, but 
they entirely lack the reality of her figures. 
There is a great deal of kissing in the book 
and a good deal of talk about marriage. 








The husband of one of the characters 
dies, and two months later another 
character says to the widow: “It may 
be that you have wondered that, as our 
relations and companionship were so 
happy, I have not proposed marriage 
before this”! There are even more 
astonishing sentiments than this. 





| La Caverne. By Ray Nyst. (Brussels, 
the author, Rue Vautier, 46; London, 
Nutt.) 
From Alsop to Mr. Kipling men have 
delighted to write of the days when the 
animals talked. Now, with a turn of the 
wheel, comes a romance of the days when 
men were dumb—and mere animals. 
Here we have the blessed-savage theory 
reappearing in literature under the exgis 
'of the science of anthropology; for in 
order, as we gather, to popularize the 
study of primitive man, M. Nyst has 
| written a romance of the man-ape, and 
| taken for his hero our nude, indomitable 
‘ancestor, club in hand—“‘?homme ter- 
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arboricole.” In his life and_ struggles 
in the prehistoric forests M. Nyst would 
have us see nothing but what is beautiful 
and heroic. We confess that we find the 
crude details of maternity and other 
physical functions, which fill these pages, 
singularly disagreeable. 








FRENCH HISTORY AND TRAVEL. 


Or the multitude of unnecessary books 
pies nowadays, France has been a most 
ruitful subject in the last four or five years 
of entente cordiale. Volumes of this sort have, 
as a rule, one common characteristic: the 
mark of headlong speed in preparation, with 
its inevitable results. The Third French 
Republic, by Frederick Lawton (Grant 
Richards), is no worse and no better than 
a dozen others recently published. It is not 
easy to see for whose use the author designs 
it. It cannot be for students, as the book is 
inaccurate and incomplete. Nor does it 

ssess compensating qualities for the 
eneral reader, being slipshod in style and 
arren in ideas. Its opening sentence 

warns off the serious student with the re- 
markable statement that ‘no sooner had 
the great Revolution overthrown the Mon- 
archy than Talleyrand proposed to establish 
an elementary school in every commune,” 
in which he was opposed by “the bishops.” 
That a writer on French history should 
imagine that Talleyrand was discussing 
education with ‘the bishops,’ or with 
anybody else, after August 10th, 1792, is 
odd. When the writer gets to his own period 
there is little sign in his pages of his “ having 
lived for the last twenty years in France.” 
He cannot spell the name of the present 
Prime Minister or of General de Galliffet ; 
Gondinet becomes **Goudinet,” and 
Boutmy ‘‘Boutry’’; he writes “Gare 
de Lyons,’ “Duce de Rochefoucauld,” 
‘* marquetterie,” and “female figurants”’ ; 
familiar Parisian monuments are dis- 
guised as the “Palais des Machines” 
and “the Sacré Coeur Cathedral at Mont- 
martre’’; he imagines that the loge of an 
actor at the Francais is a “ private box” 
instead of a dressing-room; and he adopts 
the un-French practice of prefixing ‘‘ Mon- 
sieur ’’ en toutes lettres to the name of almost 
every man he mentions. 

The author borrows largely from M. 
Hanotaux, acknowledging his debt only | 
in two paragraphs, and follows the French 
with a closeness inadvisable even in an | 
avowed translation. “‘ 738 représentants se | 
réunissaient dans la grande salle de l’Opéra | 
du Chateau de Versailles ’’ is rendered “ the 
Assembly, 738 in number, met in the huge 
opera-hall of the Castle ’’—‘‘ opera-hall”’ | 
is hardly English, and the word “ castle ”’ 
is never applied by English writers to 
Versailles, while one word which is a free | 
translation, “huge,” is a misdescription of | 
the meeting-place of the National Assembly. | 
‘La France Contemporaine’ is not a safe 
work thus to use except for a well-informed | 
writer who can recognize its minor inaccu- 
racies; but when our author leaves it he 
falls into greater errors or furnishes a very | 
incomplete narrative of events. He speaks | 
of ‘“ Louis-Philippe’s son the Comte de | 
Paris’’; he gives the Legitimist pretender | 
the impossible appellation of ‘“ Henri de 
Chambord.” He says that the Constitution 
voted in February, 1875, “‘ created a senate 
of 300 members elected by the Councils 
General ’’—a bad blunder, the Senate of 1875 
having had only 225 elective members, and 
of the electors, then as now, the members of | 
the Conseils Généraux formed a_ smal] 
minority; he attributes too many (89) | 


| 


departments to France. and too few (11) | bleau owed indeed much to Italy; but it 
ministries to the Presidency of M. Grévy ; | is the glory of the French Renaissance that 
he thinks that ‘‘ a considerable event in the | it was at its best before the reign of Fontaine. 
history of French revolutionary Socialism | bleau arose. To Flemish art, introduced 
was the foundation of the JIntransigeant | through Burgundy, and the School of Dijon, 
newspaper by Henri Rochefort ’”’ ; he refers | the spirit of the French Renaissance is now 
to “the vice-Chairman of the Deputies,” | traced; and the pages of Mr. Lees lead ug 
meaning, presumably, one of the four vice- | to fear that he went to Touraine without that 
Presidents of the Chamber, and describes | general knowledge which should have been 
the highest grade of the Legion of Honour as | the foundation of a book instructing others, 
that of ‘“‘Grand Commander ’’—a rank Tourists now mostly visit the great houses 
which does not exist. He says: ‘‘ After | of the Loire by motor, and, seeing chateaux 
paying official visits to the Courts of Denmark | not included in “ Touraine ’’ volumes, need 
and England, the Czar arrived with his bride | some further expansion of the limits covered 
in Paris on the 10th of October” (1896). | by such books. Let us take an example 
The date was October 6th; the Tsarina | from both ends. On the west, Angers 
was not a bride, but the mother of a daughter | attracts students of history and of the 
born in 1895 ; and, what is more important, | picturesque, and its “‘ black ’’ wall-towers 
the previous visits were not official, the | stand much as they did when the armies of 
Russian sovereigns coming to France from | Shakespearean imagination held parley 
a private visit to Queen Victoria at Balmoral. | between the battlements and the plain, 
In 1902 Mr. Lawton cites as one of “‘the | A little further down the stream, and less 
chief items of the year” in France “a /| far from its banks than are several of the 
welcome’’ given to Sir Wilfrid Laurier; | castles about which Mr. Lees writes, is to 
but the “ welcome’’ was of such meagre be found one of singular architectural 
quality that it caused the Canadian Premier | interest and beauty, not included in any 
to give up a projected tour in France. | of the touring volumes. At Walsh-Serrant 
The book professes to be a history of the | the Duc de la Trémoille shows guests a 
Third Republic down to 1908, but the chief | staircase similar to, and as beautiful as, 
legislative event of this century, the passing that glory of the Paris Renaissance— 
of the Separation Law in 1905, is scarcely | “‘l’Escalier Henri II.” of the Louvre, 
mentioned, not one of its provisions being There is a doubt, however, in each case as 
noted, and about as much space being given | to the real architect, and tradition ascribes 
to it as to a railway accident mentioned on | the Serrant staircase to Philibert de l’Orme. 
another page. The literary section of the | Mr. Lees names the Walshes, but not those 
volume is in all respects better than the much | through whom Serrant descended to the 

family whose second title, Prince de Tarente, 


longer part describing the political history of 
the Republic. It contains some sound and | is one of the most curious of France by its 





acute criticisms which deserve a worthier | associations. He also names the chateau of 
setting. Serrant itself, but without any reference 
to its situation or its nature. It was outside 

Mr. Frederic Lees publishes, through | his subject, he may reply. That is so, but 
Messrs. Methuen & Co., A Summer in| he includes Jarzé and Le Lude, both of 


Touraine, with illustrations, those in colour 
being ascribed to Mr. Maxwell Armfield. 
In a Dedication, which stands for Preface, 
the author explains that he searched in vain | Sully, more closely connected with the 
for any book that would give him what he | romance of history than almost any chateau 
wanted “for the proper understanding of | of Touraine. 


them far enough afield. If we look towards 
the east, or upstream, we have the Orléannais 
and places of the exceptional charm of 


the chateaux of the Loire.” He “ found.... The volume of Mr. Lees has interest, of 
many books on Touraine,....all....de- course. It is impossible to give excellent 
fective. Some were incomplete....Others | photographs of the great houses and write 


....either too technical or too diffuse.’ | about their history without at least yielding 
But the present volume is hardly what | to readers the charm that comes from 4 
tourists need. To begin with, it is cumber- | reminder of all that has most touched them 
some, and if, starting in a 60 H.-P. motor, |in French history. We are glad that he 








| rities. 
| prefer the large volume of Mr. Lees to the oddly 


| example—to name a work with similar 


| houses, whatever their architectural interest Her goods 


| of the Renaissance, to see with instructed 
eyes, and to call attention to the right | Valengay in which she brought the old 


| through the school of Tours, took shape. 


they take a library, they may be tempted | tells us much of Rochecotte, the favourite 
to possess themselves of the original autho- | home of the Duchesse de Dino before she 
If, on the other hand, they “travel | relapsed into the frigidity of her German 
light,” we see no reason why they should Court. The author went to Rochecotte, 
enough, because his companion, 
caring for Dutch pictures, wanted to see 
that portion of the Biron collection from 
object. Our author, it will be noticed, Mittau which was brought to Rochecotte 
alludes to “the chateaux of the Loire.’ by Madame de Dino during the quarter of 
Most such volumes fail to give the historic a century that she possessed the place. 
have been divided between 
or their beauty, which lie outside the district Castellanes, Radziwills, and others; but 
called “Touraine”’ by some stretching of Rochecotte with all its memories remains. 
the term. Authors, as a rule, fail, from | Mr. Lees might have quoted Madame de 


two small ones of Mr. Theodore Cook, for 


_lack of knowledge of the development of | Dino’s own accounts of Rochecotte, both 


French domestic architecture and the art | from her letters and the first volume of her 
‘Chronique.’ He names a visit paid from 


things in the right fashion. Mr. Lees | Talleyrand with her; but she preferred her 
is hard on Louis XI., the employer of Jean | solitary escapes from Valencgay and the 
Fouquet and of Michel Colomb, and the | society of the abominable Montrond, and 
King under whom the French Renaissance, | in some of her letters revels in the freedom 
she enjoyed. Mr. Lees tells us of George 
Sand visiting Chenonceaux. It is a pity 
that he had not come across Madame de 
Dino’s full account of how she showed one 
of her chateaux to George Sand, Alfred 
de Musset, and their dishevelled band of 
friends. The great Courlander was, no doubt, 
lite, when caught by the tourists, 
as she describes herself; but, although she 


We should have thought it unnecessary to 
tell us that “critical comparison between 
French chateaux and Italian palaces shows 
that they could not be the work of men of 
the same nationality....The former.... 
were not built by Italians,” and ‘“ France 
owes much less to Italy than has been | as 
hitherto claimed.’ The School of Fontaine- 
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was burning with desire to see the famous 
lovers and to be admitted for an instant to 
Bohemian society, they were too much for 
her nerves, and the account she gave them of 
the art objects and of the rooms was marked, 
perhaps, by @ dignity worthy of the head 
housekeeper at Hampton Court. “A sort of 
cousin of ours, you know,” the Duchesse 
called George Sand in this letter, with an 
allusion to Maurice de Saxe. 

Among a few small errors, one, not to be 
ascribed to the author, who prints the word 
correctly in every other case, seems to make 
“Danois ’’ of that Bastard of Orleans whose 
name reminds the old of the worst tune and 
the worst verses ever adopted for national 
use. The Second Empire could not do other- 
wise than take from the Emperor’s mother 
“le brave et beau Dunois ”’ of the ‘ Partant 
pour la Syrie’ of Queen Hortense. An 
allusion to Madame de Sévigné, by the slip 
of “former”? for “latter,” makes our 
aithor seem to assert that the great lady 
married her son-in-law, the Comte de 
Grignan. The chateau in which Madame 
de Sévigné was born—the house of her 
grandmother Sainte-Chantal—Bourbilly, is 
somewhat like Ussé, of which we have an 
excellent photograph in these pages. The 
chateau of Grignan, in which she kept house 
for her daughter during a great part of her 
life, is of equal interest, but differs from 
the houses in Touraine by reason of its 
mountain site. 


The editor of The Journal of John Mayne 
(Lane), Mr. John Mayne Colles, the grandson 
of the author, has been well advised to give 
to the public this diary kept “ during a tour 
on the Continent upon its reopening after 
the fall of Napoleon, 1814.” Its interest 
is of a particular kind. Although it was 
written at a most important moment in the 
history of Europe, among scenes in which 
stupendous events had recently occurred, 
there is very little trace to be found in its 
pages of the French Revolution or of the 
Napoleonic ‘‘ épopée.”” The ruins of Chan- 
tilly, passed on the way to Paris; ‘the 
sad signs of the Austrian retreat,’’ in 1814, 
noticed between Dijon and Nogent on the 
way back; Lucien Bonaparte and Cardinal 
Fesch (“‘ who was within arm’s length of the 
papal crown’’), seen in the distance in 
Roman society; and the Murats (at the 
San Carlo at Naples with the Princess of 
Wales)—these are almost the only indications 
noted of the great drama which for twenty- 
five years had filled the countries traversed, 
and of which the epilogue was beginning 
on the very day when, in March, 1815, the 
traveller’s ‘‘ feeling of happiness to be in 
my own country again’’ was counteracted 
by the tortures of ‘‘ the rack at the custom- 
house’? and by being “‘ cheated at our inn 
more than we had ever been in France or 
Italy.” 

The editor disclaims all historical or 
political importance for his grandfather's 
journal. It is true that its interest is of 
a very different order from that of the ‘ Letters 
to Ivy’ of Lord Dudley, who was in Rome 
at the same time as Mayne and frequented 
some of the same society. But the one was 
a trained politician of high intelligence, 
interested primerily in the international 
issues of the downfall of Napoleon; the 
other was a commonplace English gentle- 
man, who, though the son of an Irish judge, 
regarded everything, as his editor points 
out, in an “attitude uncompromisingly 
British.” Consequently the journal is an 
interesting human document, revealing the 
état d’dme of a British tourist of insular limita- 
tions who drove through France and Ital 
at the conclusion of the great war whic 
had ended in a manner favourable to our 
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national complacency, whereof he possessed 
a large share. The narrative, moreover, | 
though unexciting, is both vivacious and 
vivid, giving an excellent picture of the 
charm of travel a hundred years ago, while 
not disguising its minor discomforts. The 
mild and placid chronicle does not lend itself 
to quotation. An example of the traveller’s 
humour occurs at Sion, where he found 

“the remnant of an old custom-house book, the 
title of which gave us a hearty laugh, coming in our 
way so happily just after the payment of so exorbi- 
tant a price for breakfast. The title was ‘ Liste des 
Impositions en France.’ If thelist was complete, it 
must needs have formed a huge volume.” 





Among the busts at Fontainebleau he finds 


“one of Marlborough,” and adds solemnly | 


“‘whose name is wrong spelled—I think, 
‘Malbrook.’”’ One point it would be 
interesting, and _ possible, 


to verify. At | 


the end of the first stage from Abbeville | 


he gave the postilion, who was a Bonapartist, 
a louis to change bearing the effigy of 
Louis XVIII., which the postboy treated 
with disrespect. This was in August, 1814, 
and if the incident is true, the new coinage 
must have got rapidly into circulation. 

The editor’s notes to the volume are very 
sparse, and might have been improved. 
Several contemporary prints illustrating 
places passed on the journey are highly 
interesting. This cannot be said of some 
of the portraits. There is one of the sister- 
in-law of John Mayne, who is never men- 
tioned in the journal, and the likeness is 
evidently after a photograph taken at 
least sixty years later than 1814. There is 
also a bad print of Mlle. Mars, whose name 
is mentioned, but only as many others are. 


M. Georges Cain is by far the best of guides 
to Old Paris, and the royal personages are 
to be envied to whom custom attaches him 
when the Marais has to be shown for the 
Republic. The Director of Carnavalet is, 
no doubt, aware of a fact revealed by the 
publication of the second volume of the 
Duchesse de Dino’s ‘ Chronique,’ that after 
Talleyrand’g death that lady, who had become 
Duchesse de Talleyrand, but was living in 
various palaces of her German principalities, 
all but purchased Madame de Sévigné’s 
famous town house. Paris is to be con- 
gratulated on having obtained so _ perfect 
a home for its museum. Messrs. Methuen 
& Co. publish Mr. Alfred Allinson’s transla- 


C. Mayne in Enchanters of Men (Methuen 


| & Co.) has not taken either of these ladies, 


both of whom deserve the title better than 
many of those included among “ Royal 
mistresses” and “ Egerias”’ here portrayed. 
Miss Mayne has some qualifications for her 
task. It is impossible to read her chapters 
on Diane de Poitiers, Gabrielle d’Estrées, 
Ninon de Lenclos, and Sophie Arnould 
without seeing that she has more right to 
be treated as an original writer than have 
many who lightly enter on a similar under- 
taking. On the other hand, we must be for- 
given for saying that her style stands in need 
of purification. Why she should have selected 
that terrible wife of Balzac, Madame Hanska, 
and the wife of Heine as typical “‘ Egerias,” 
we do not know. Menken we should hardly 
have classed as an Egeria, but there can be 
no doubt that it was right to put her in the 
volume. No one who remembers the best 
among “the last of the Bohemians” can 
doubt that the real interest taken in the 


| career of Menken, circus rider and poet, 
| by Joseph Knight and Tom Purnell, was 





tion of M. Cain’s Walks in Paris as an illus- | 


trated volume. Not long ago we noticed 


| we find 


the appearance of a translation of another | 
series of essays from M. Cain’s pen; and it | 


is unnecessary for us to do more than say 
once again that all M. Cain writes about Paris 
is worthy of introduction to English readers. 
They must not expect to find now in exist- 
ence all the remains of famous houses 
here described. The French original was 
written several years ago, at the moment 


when the life of some of the old houses was | 


nearing its end. We believe, for example, 
that even Madame Récamier’s last home, the 
Abbaye, of which we have illustrations as 
well as letterpress, is now gone. 








WOMEN OF NOTE. 


THE careers of women like Madame du 
Barry and Lola Montez have long attracted 
the general reader. The Suffragettes may 
share in the honour of creating the present 
vogue enjoyed by lives of ruling women of 
many kinds. Not long ago The Atheneum 
suggested that some writer fond of research 
in feminine history might do well to select 
those ‘‘two Dorothys” who ruled us here 
between them for many years—the Duchesse 
de Dino and Princess Lieven—as the joint 
subjects of an interesting book. Miss Ethel 





deserved by the strong personality of one 
of the most miserable of afflicted women. 
Grisi, Taglioni, and Jenny Lind were all of 
them known as old ladies to so many living 
men that it is difficult for their elders to 
see in those respectable dames “ enchanters 
of men,” if indeed Grisi ever enchanted 
any one—even Mario; or the Swedish paragon 
any, except by her voice alone. Taglioni 
no doubt had once ruled the fast men of 
Europe, but the aged governess—already 
then for a generation a. member of a family 
usually remarkable for its French provincial 
virtues—la Comtesse Gilbert des Voisins, used 
to be present at London dinner parties of the 
sixties and seventies, without her hostess 
being able to persuade the other guests 
that the prim lady could possibly have 
anything in common with that dancer 
of whom they had read in history. Miss 
Mayne quotes Chorley in The Atheneum 
on Taglioni and Malibran, as well as about 
Grisi, and in each case his view was, we 
think, sound, though in two cases questioned. 
By Taglioni and Malibran all were charmed. 
Grisi’s case was far more doubtful, and 
there were ups and downs in the excellence 
of her singing, duly noted by our critic. 

One of the many peculiarities of Miss 
Mayne’s style is the turning of French idioms 
into phrases that are not English. Thus 
‘“Male chroniclers....reduced to 
the secular masculine device of waving 
helpless hands.” Her use of English idiom 
itself is far from pleasant, as witness “Madame 
Arnould kicked against the cosy pricks.” 
It is useless to multiply citation of such 
points, for we are certain that Miss Mayne 
can find them for herself. The practice of 
using such words as “indemnity” and 
** definitely’ in their French senses grows 
apace, unfortunately. 


The second volume of Duchesse de Dino, 
Chronique, by Princess Radziwill (Paris, 
Plon), is not equal in importance to the first, 
and is, as we foretold, far less interesting 
to English readers than the first half of 
that first volume, giving experiences as 
French ambassadress in London, duly 
quoted by us in our article of 12th 
December last. The main defect of the 
editorship of the ‘Chronique’ lies in the 
absence of references to the many published 
letters in which Madame de Dino has 
described the same events in almost the 
same words. There is room for a book on 
the Duchesse de Dino’s life where we might 
have brought together for us everything 
that has been printed from her admir- 
able pen. Above all, the perfect letters 


' entombed in the ponderous volumes of the 
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Baron de Barante should be combined with 
the ‘ Chronique,’ the second volume of which 
consists indeed largely, not of a diary, but 
of another set of similar letters to another 
French diplomatist. The title-page again 
states that the volume contains a biographical 
index. This is so, and it is different from 
that given in the first volume; but neither 
of these so-called indexes gives any refer- 
ences to pages or letters, and their utility 
is, therefore, not great. 

We give a list of the most suggestive 
references to British affairs and those of 
the French Court contained in the 
second volume. Each time that Madame 
de Dino writes from her own place, Roche- 
cotte, she contrasts its charm with that of 
her London world, and still more with the 
horrors of her Paris life. To the latter she 
applies a phrase in recent times attributed 
to Lord Rosebery as regards riding in Hyde 
Park, for she finds herself, at the Rue Saint- 
Florentin, ‘‘ the prey of every bore in Europe.” 
She is pleased that London as well as Paris 
should see the list of a proposed Cabinet 
pues to the King of the French when 

e was unable to obtain a Government from 
Thiers and the rivals of that “little man.” 
There figure, as Prime Minister, Madame 
Adélaide ; as Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Madame de Dino ; of the Interior—.e. Police 
—Madame de Boigne ; and of War, Madame 
de Flahaut: the last two appointments 
being a piece of Madame de Dino’s 
spite, evidently added by herself. Up to 

alleyrand’s death Madame de Dino’s 
pretty pen did not lose its occasional dip 
in vitriol. At the end of a letter from 
Valengay, in a paragraph written to defend 
Princess Lieven against the Emperor of 
Russia, who did not like the Guizot liaison, 
there comes a line asking why people 

“worry Madame de Lieven. Can it be 
because they suspect that she is just a 
little bit of an intriguer? How right the 
English are to put among the best qualities 
that of keeping quiet !’’ Madame de Dino 
for two or three years lost her heart to 
Tocqueville, and she sent old Talleyrand 
to vote for her young hero at the Institut, 
where at this first attempt he did not get in. 
Meantime she tells us that, instead of enjoy- 
ing the spring day at Rochecotte or at 
Valengay, she had to drive, “en voiture 
fermée, au bois de Boulogne avec Mme. de 
Lieven, quelle chute!’’ But the real interest 
of the anecdote lies in Tocqueville’s call to 
explain that he was much annoyed that 
Cousin had put him up without his know- 
ledge. Tocqueville 
“*ne se suucie pas, lui, petit-fils de M. de Males- 
herbes, de siéger 4 cété de conventionnels, car cette 
Académie est, en général, fort mal composée.” 

Of a letter from Mrs. Norton to Ellice to be 
communicated to “the Continent” the 
Duchess writes :— 

“*Jelai lue; elle ressort, de cette vilaine histoire, 
pure comme emona, s’il faut l’en croire; je le 
veux bien, cela m’est égal. Le tout me parait bien 
vulgaire et de bien mauvais genre.” 

Next comes a similar communication from 
Lady Jersey, with a copy of her correspond- 
ence with Lady Pembroke, and the Duchess 
complains: “Elle veut aussi que M. de 
Talleyrand lise tous ces factums.” Princess 
Lieven stays at Valencgay, and is bored by 
Talleyrand’s illness, but, after changing 
her room twice, decides to come back to 
“le lit de Mme. de Staél. Lady Holland 
ne nous aurait pas donné plus de peine.”’ 
We may refer readers to the terrible 
“eae of Lady Holland drawn by 

ame de Dino in the first volume. 
The ce=pest of Madame de Dino’s contempts 
was reserved for the son of her old friend 








that of Boulogne, she expresses the wish 





Queen Hortense, and on the occasion of the 
Strasburg “attempt,” as afterwards on 
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that he should be sent to the United States 
or confined for life in a fortress. Balzac’s 
visit to Rochecotte was a disaster. Madame 
de Dino was as anxious to see him as she 
had been to see George Sand ; but the result 
was the same. She thought him disgust- 
ingly vulgar, and, having been forced by 
rain to let him stay to dinner, found 
that his conversation consisted in relating 
“de lui-méme mille choses aux quelles je 
ne crois nullement.’”’ In May, 1837, Madame 
de Dino gives Lord Conyngham’s account 
of the blunder made by the Duchess of Kent 
in asking Lord Grey to dinner on the same 
night as Lady Jersey, when Lord Grey told 
Sir J. Conroy that he declined to take Lady 
Jersey in to dinner. A few days later an 
account is given of the Drawing-Room, 
when, on the unexpected arrival of the 
Duchess of Kent with Princess Victoria, the 
King embraced the latter, without looking 
at her mother, and then sent the Lord 
Chamberlain to turn out the Duchess. The 
result was a correspondence of which copies 
were sent to all the members of the Cabinet. 
Immediately afterwards it is noted that 
Madame de Flahaut was trying to drive the 
Granvilles out of Paris. When William IV. 
diesand Princess Lieven comes to manage the 
French Embassy as the permanent guest of 
the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, there 
is an account by the Princess of the fight 
over the diamonds in the possession of the 
young Queen, but left by Queen Charlotte’s 
will to the Crown of Hanover. 

There are fewer errors in the present than 
in the former volume, but some of the 
English—as, for example, at p. 258—is 
much mauled, and some of our titles have 
proved a stumbling-block. A lady men- 
tioned as a daughter of the British Am- 
bassador in Paris, and referred to as “ Lady 
Charlotte Granville,’ must, we think, be 
Lady Georgiana Leveson-Gower, who, how- 
ever, was already at that date the wife of 
Mr. Fullerton—in other words, the excellent 
and well-known novelist. ° 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mr. J. Reppine WaRE says in the Preface 
to his Passing English of the Victorian Era: 
a Dictionary of Heterodox English, Slang, 
and Phrase (Routledge) :— 


“Here is a numerically weak collection of 
instances of passing English. It may be hoped 
that there are errors on every page, and also that 
no entry is ‘ quite too dull.’” 

We find a good deal of Early and Mid 
Victorian slang which will be strange to the 
modern generation, and we compliment the 
author on his industry, and on giving exact 
references in many cases for his quotations. 
But we must seriously complain of the 
inadequacy of the etymologies offered. It 
seems that the ‘New English Dictionary,’ 
Prof. Skeat’s ‘Etymological Dictionary,’ 
and other works of authority have been 
published in vain. When their results are 
all ignored by the journalist, he has the 
excuse that he has no time to be accurate, 
though he might as well use a few good 
books of reference instead of press cuttings. 
But a book, as a fairly permanent record, 
ought to aim at a higher standard of accuracy. 
The majority of the papers here quoted make 
no attempt to correct popular misconcep- 
tions of English derivations. Some of the 
references—such as “See Grego” under 
‘ Hstheticism’ — are alike obscure and 
unnecessary. Common meanings of “ beef,” 
as of “ blood,” “No. 1,” and other phrases, 
are ignored. Other omissions concern 
“‘ Hunger-marchers’’’ (a very recent inven- 





tion), “Not ’arf” and “Not cricket,” 
“smug,” and “stony” [broke]. We find 
** Pecksniffian’’ and ‘‘ Podsnappery,’’ but 
not ‘‘ Pickwickian.’”? However, one volume 
of 271 pages cannot hold everything, and 
the compiler has given us a great deal in 
his space. 

Occasionally he goes out of his way for 
strange explanations. Thus “Still as 9 
mouse”’ is explained: ‘“‘ Quite still. But 
@ mouse is never still! Good example of a 
bad translation. No doubt from the half- 
Dutch Court of William III.” ‘Als stille 
als in mee hose,” is then suggested, with an 
alternative ‘‘ Stillas Amos”! The ‘‘mouse” 
is English, not translated. Tom Bertram 
said to Fanny in ‘Mansfield Park,’ con- 
cerning her acting in the play “It will 
not much signify if nobody hears a word 
you say, so you may be as creepmouse as 
you like.” 

No one can accuse Mr. Ware of being a 
gambler on the turf, for he thinks that 
*T and O’ is abrief formof2tol! A glance 
at The Sportsman any day in the week would 
probably show the real meaning, which is 
““Taken and offered.” It is only fair, 
however, to say that in various forms of 
special slang Mr. Ware is well instructed. 


Hungary and the Hungarians. By W. B. 
Forster Bovill (Methuen & Co.) — In- 
sufficient to remedy a real want as Mr, 
Bovill’s book may be in some respects, his 
statements are trustworthy as a rule; and 
whilst his inclination impels him to portray 
the literary and artistic associations of 
Hungary, the more valuable portion of his 
book is that relating to contemporary 
mercantile matters. The politician, too, 
will find much desirable information between 
the covers of this volume; but intending 
travellers, or would-be pioneers of com- 
mercial undertakings, may safely ignore the 
introductory, oft-told tale of ‘The Glowing 
Past,’ and the imaginative conclusions on 
‘The Future of Hungary.’ 

Whatever travellers with unlimited time 
or purses may discover out of the way of 
beaten tracks, the ordinary tourist must no 
longer look for Oriental apathy and quietude 
in the cities of the Magyar, for, as Mr. Bovill 
points out, 

‘* to-day one of the finest narrow-gauge electric 
tramway systems in the world interlaces Budapest 
at every point, and travelling is not only rapid, 
but inexpensive. It must not be forgotten that 
Budapest boasts of having the first tube-railway, 
and although travelling is not so luxurious under- 
ground as in London, it is a most serviceable 
system, seeing that it touches just those streets 
outside the radius of the street tramways.” 
Those who rush to Budapest with excursion 
tickets, or in motors, know little of the 
land and its people :— 

‘* Visitors to Budapest must not imagine for a 
moment that...... they have seen Hungary and the 
Hungarians. What they have seen is a cosmo- 

olitan city with an English flavour about it... . 
But Hungary and the Hungarians they have not 
seen. These are beyond beaten tourist tracks in 
the region of the hills, and on the great plain.” 


“If you want to see Hungary and the 
Hungarians,” says Mr. Bovill, “ begin where 
I did, away in the Carpathians”; and, 
although travellers generally end_ their 
tour where this one began his, the story of 
his journey will be found useful. After due 
allowance for Mr. Bovill’s ultra-romantic 
style, his description of the various races 
he went amongst and their methods of life 
will be found highly interesting and un- 
conventional. The finest spots in the 
Carpathians are becoming the resorts of 
fashionable invalids, and they and their in- 
habitants will soon lose their national cha- 
racteristics, so that it is well that observant 
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travellers like Mr. Bovill should record what 
they see before it is too late. 

Those who are familiar with the pictur- 
esque garbs of the various races dwelling 
within the Magyar dominions will thoroughly 
appreciate the author’s desire that some 
prominent person in Hungary, the land of 
gorgeous garments, should be found, to 
promote & society for the preservation of 
national costumes. Unfortunately, at any 
rate for artists and travellers, the gaudily 
coloured garbs are doomed. Change is 
passing over the lands under the sway of the 
Magyars, and all their peoples are being 
rapidly influenced by the desire to become 
as other men are. Nor can “ the generosity 
of nature, tenacity of friendship, combined 
with an enormous capacity for enjoyment,” 
which Mr. Bovill considers ‘the trinity of 
virtues ’’ characterizing the Magyar people, 
for long withstand the strain put upon them 
by constant communication with neigh- 
bouring nations. The Magyar is adopting 
our methods of sport. Cricket and golf 
still wait to be introduced, but football and 
lawn tennis now approach a good standard. 

In the course of his erratic wanderings 
Mr. Bovill visited Kassa, and what attracted 
his notice in this busy, prosperous city was 
an industrial institution for the reformation 
of young criminals :— 

‘The spaciousness of the place makes its appeal 
to the juvenile consciousness. There is an entire 
absence of anything resembling a house of detention. 
It is the sanatorium idea. They are ill, and must 
wait and be cured. Residents in the colony are 
not called prisoners, but boarders, and they are 
grouped in families. In the boys’ home each head 
ofa family has twenty-four foster children to father, 
and he has constantly to exercise the duties of a 
parent toward them, teaching them to be for- 
bearing, kind, and courteous to each other.” 

The success of the experiment is unprece- 
dented, as is proved by the statistics ad- 
duced. As Mr. Bovill points out, ‘‘ we have 
nothing in England comparable with this 
system, and have much io learn from it,” 
although, it may be noted, somewhat 
similar methods of reclaiming juvenile 
offenders have, from time to time, been 
placed before British administrators. At 
Kassa 

“everything is done to render the life of the 
child not penal, but pleasant. They have their 
games, bands, and swimming school, and may even 
visit their parents occasionally...... In the work- 
shops the most up-to-date machinery and methods 
are employed. The boys are allowed to earn 
be thus stimulating diligence and engendering 

rift.” 

The system of penalties enforced is worthy 
of notice by persons interested in the reform- 
ation of juvenile criminals. 

_In Transylvania the author visited certain 
gipsy encampments, and found that for 
‘undiluted filth they-cannot be beaten in 
Hungary.” Yet this nomadic people, if 
amongst the most undesirable inhabitants 
on account of dirt and constant wandering 
from place to place, is universally popular 
on account of its music. Some less-known 
characteristics of the gipsies are portrayed 
in the work, and the following historic 
incident shows how they have been treated : 

‘In 1782, forty-five of these nomads were be- 
headed, quartered, or hanged, on a charge of 
cannibalism. First they were racked until they 
confessed to the crime a murder, then they were 
brought to the spot where their victims were said 
to be buried, and when no bodies appeared they 
were racked again. ‘We ate them,’ was their 
despairing ery, and forthwith the journals teemed 
With accounts of ‘eighty-five persons roasted by 
gipsy cannibals,’ and straightway the ‘cannibals’ 
were hurried to the scaffold. ‘The whole incident 
was so unsatisfactory that Joseph II. sent a 
Commission down, whose inquiries showed that no 
one had been murdered save the victims of the 
false accusation.” 





Mr. Bovill’s chapter on ‘ Agriculture and | 
Commerce ’ is of real utility, and his account 
of the enormous growth of the silkworm 
industry should arouse the emulative zeal | 
of some of the British Colonies. The 
ptome government of Hungary has care- 
ully fostered sericulture, also cattle-breeding, 
poultry farming, honey-making, and fruit 
cultivation. 

Despite much high-flown language, needless 
digressions, and curious orthographical errors, 
quaintly but insufficiently apologized for, the 
work contains a great amount of information 
valuable to the trader, the traveller, the 
artist, and the politician. Numerous illus- 
trations and a convenient map enhance its 
utility. 

The Old Man in the Corner. By Baroness 
Orezy. Illustrated by H. M. Brock. (Green- 
ing & Co.)—An attempt to give the con- 
tinuity of a novel to this book has been 
made by the author. It does not profess 
to be a series of short stories, yet that it 
undoubtedly is, held together by two 
personalities. One of these is the old 
man, and the other is Miss Polly Burton, a 
journalist, who meets the old man at a 
tea-shop, and hears him solve the criminal 
mysteries of the day. For the Baroness 
Orezy’s book frankly consists of detective 
yarns. There is a certain fascination in the 
figure of the little nervous old man, twisting a 
piece of string into knots, as he unfolds 
the secrets of the mysteries he has unravelled. 
The stories are ingenious, and the dénoue- 
ment is unexpected and sensational. 


War Songs. Selected by Christopher 
Stone. Introduction by General Sir Ian 
Hamilton. (Oxford, Clarendon Press. )—The 
British soldier, as Sir Ian Hamilton clearly 
shows in a preface of characteristic chivalry, 
loves a good song of sentiment or patriotism ; 
but there is danger in the music-hall melodies 
a la militaire, which mistake the soldier 
and mislead the civilian. 

Tyrtzeus did wonders for the Spartans ; 
but the editor of this collection of poems 
is no Tyrtzus, though he has a pedagogic 
interest (as his notes show) in the subject : 
“But if patriotic sentiment is wanted, I 
have patriotic ballads cut and dried.” 
That is near the mark; but this volume will 
hardly fire the heart of any honest Briton 
with fervent memory or patriotic zeal. 

The arrangement is not sympathetic : 
the poems follow the chronological order 
of their composition, which does not interest 
the ordinary reader. He may resent the 
incongruity of finding Robert Browning’s 
‘Cavalier Tunes’ close after Charles Lever’s 
‘Irish Dragoon,’ and Cowper’s ‘ Boadicea’ 
next-door-but-one to ‘The Dashing White 
Sergeant.’ It would surely have been better 
to group the poems about the particular 
battles or campaigns to which they refer, 
setting those of more general reference as 
punctuation-marks of the different periods. 

The editing itself strikes us as slovenly. 
For instance, ‘The Bold Dragoon; or, The 
Plain of Badagos, 1812,’ is printed as 
No. LXII., and the chorus is no more than 
‘* Whack, fal de ral, &c.”’ ; while ‘ The Bold 
Dragoon’ himself, with chorus in full, is 
given as No. LXXX.—the original (it would 
seem) after the parody, and never a note of 
@ connexion between the two. We do not 
see why Campbell’s ‘ Hohenlinden’ need 
have a place; and we do not know why 
some of the better war songs of recent date 
are not included, even though their writers 
have the misfortune to be yet alive. Per- 
haps copyright has interfered. Those who 
have sung to soldiers would not be ashamed 
to place some of Mr. Kipling’s ‘ Barrack- 
Room Ballads,’ and Mr. Housman’s ‘ Shrop- 


| still without the collection which Sir 





shire Lad,’ poems, and certain other friends, 


in @ publication of this kind; for the soldier 
of to-day is not to be represented, nor to be 
stimulated, only by the songs of yesterday. 
The volume leaves the Army and the Empire 
an 
Hamilton’s preface incidentally desiderates 
—a soldiers’ song-book. 


These Little Ones. By E. Nesbit. TIllus- 
trations by Spencer Pryse. (Allen & Sons.) 
—In these stories, which deal almost wholly 
with cases of cruelty to children, and bear 
a little too visibly the stamp of the Christmas 
number, Mrs. Bland is some way off her 
best. We long for a touch of the brightness 
which makes many of her books such pleasant 
reading. Sympathy with the sorrows of 
childhood is at all times an essential and 
pleasing characteristic of her work, but it is 
here too often permitted to degenerate into 
sentimentality and even morbidness. It is 
true that in both these respects Dickens 
was equally guilty, but he had the excuse 
of writing for a public less prone to com- 
passion than that of our own day. 


THE fascination of ‘exploring the un- 
known and mapping the mysterious,” 
coupled with an invitation from Dr. Daniel 
Trembly MacDougal, ‘“‘ Director of the 
Department of Botanical Research of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington,” to 
accompany him on a desert trip, led Dr. 
W. T. Hornaday to visit a region in many 
respects the reverse of attractive. He 
describes his wanderings under the title 
Camp-Fires on Desert and Lava (Werner 
Laurie). The expedition numbered originally 
seven persons, four being men of science and 
sportsmen, the others attendants ; the route 
followed was generally West from Tucson, 
in Arizona on the South Pacific Railway, 
vid Sonoyta, “a lonesome little spot” 
signifying ‘‘ The - Place -Where - Corn -Will- 
Grow,” on a river of the same name, to the 
Pinacate Lava Fields, and mountains which 
approach within ten to fifteen miles the 
Gulf of California, and are on the Mexican 
side of the boundary. Indeed, from Sonoyta 
westwards the route lay, except for small 
divergences, in Mexico. Though the land 
is for the greater part uninviting, being 
clothed with thorny acacias, mimosas, 
giant cactus, ocatilla, prickly pear, and 
similar species, among which are the choya 
cactus group, yet it has a weird beauty of 
its own, and animal life is found where it 
might scarcely be expected. Respecting 
the spines of the choya, the author warns 
intending travellers that 
‘*the Choya cactus group must be approached with 
outrageous caution. First, one may well pray to be 
spared from coming in personal touch with any of 
its members; and secondly, that in the event of 
contact, grace may be given to enable you to go on 
through life without using language.” 

No pains, he says, are 

“as exquisite and nerve-searching as those made by 
the spines of Bigelow’s Accursed Choya. Their 
entrance is very painful, but their exit is worse ; 
and the aftermath is like rheumatism of the eye...... 
The ground is littered with them. They lie there 
like so many innocent-looking silvery chestnut burrs, 
rather pretty to look at, to be sure; but each one 
contains all the materials for serious trouble.” 

The remarks about the mountain mi 
of which specimens were procured are of muc 
interest, Dr. Hornaday believing that the 
animal is identical with the Rocky Mountain 
big-horn, but smaller because of its environ- 
ment. He says they represent 
‘the end of the great chain of sheep which stretches 
almost without a break from the aoudad of the 
Barbary States of north Africa to its jumping-off 
place at Pinicate and in Lower California. The 
series runs in the following order: Aoudad, monfion 
moufflon, O. musimon|], arcal sheep, burrhel, Thi- 

tan argali, Marco Polo’s sheep, Siberian argali 
Kamchatkan sheep, white sheep, black sheep, an 
big-horn.” 
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He thinks (and it is not improbable) that the | Mr. Whitby’s son so long as half a year 
Altai Mountains are the cradle of the genus | 


Ovis; there or on the Pamirs are found the | 


test of all sheep, thus recorded by Marco 
olo: “Il hia grant moutitude de mouton 
sauvages ge sunt grandisme, car out lee 
cornes bien six paumes.” 
The volume is well turned out and amply 
illustrated, eight of the plates being coloured. 
The type is good, and there is an Index. 


Verbum Sempiternum. By John Taylor.— 
The date of the first edition of the ‘ Thumb 
Bible,’ one of the smallest of miniature 
books, has been usually given as 1616, but 
Col. Allardyce of Culquoich is the fortunate 
nen veg of a copy dated two years earlier. 

nquiry fails to produce another copy, but 
it would be dangerous to affirm that it is 
‘ unique.” To commemorate his ownership, 
Col. Eimtyes has reprinted the text, page for 
page, as a small quarto. The ‘ Thumb Bible’ 
is @ summ) in verse of the books of the 
Bible, and the first two editions were dedi- 
cated to the wife and son of James I. Other 
editions, still miniature, were issued in the 
last years of the seventeenth century and 
the early years of the eighteenth, while fac- 
similes were issued in 1818, 1849, and 1889. 
The present little book is well printed, and 
illustrated with two facsimiles showing the 
exact size of the original, which may be 
known by the error “ Sempiterne ” on the 
title-page. 

Printers’ Pie, published at the offices of 
The Sphere and Tatler, and edited, as formerly, 
by Mr. W. Hugh Spottiswoode, has reached 
its seventh year, and a position independent 
of the reviewer’s praise. It is very bright 
and entertaining, both in its text and pictures. 








A LETTER OF JOHNSON. 
Blundellsands. 

Tue letter printed in The Atheneum of 
last week, the publication of which we owe 
to Miss Schomberg’s inquiries, is of much 
value to students of Johnson’s life. To 
myself especialiy it has an interest as con- 
firming a theory which I had formed only 
a few weeks ago in reference to Johnson’s 
association with the Whitby family. 

Nearly twenty-five years ago T. J. M. 
(Mr. Mazzinghi, of the Salt Library, Stafford) 
communicated to Notes and Queries (6 S. x. 
421-2) the discovery of a letter dated 
“Stafford, May 10,” from the Rev. John 
Addenbrooke (1713-76), afterwards Dean of 
Lichfield, to “Thomas Whitby, Esq, at 
Heywood,” making arrangements for Mr. 
Whitby to engage “ Mr. Johnson” as tutor 
to his son. An endorsement on this letter, 
written by Thomas Whitby’s grandson in 
1824, attributed it to a period soon after 
Johnson’s leaving Market Bosworth in the 
summer of 1732; and this conjecture has 
not been disputed. But on looking into the 
matter I found that it must almost certainly 
be incorrect. Addenbrooke asks to know 
Mr. Whitby’s “resolution to-morrow ; be- 
cause I am obliged to go to Sudbury on 
Monday, where I shall stay all the week.” 
This clearly pointed to the letter having 
been written on a Saturday; and taking 
the whole period to which it could possibly 
be attributed, I found that the 10th of May 
fell on a Saturday only in 1735 and 1740. 

The new letter, written by Johnson to 
Congreve from Thomas Whitby’s house at 
Great Haywood on June 25th, 1735, leaves 
small room for doubt that Addenbrooke’s 
letter belongs to the preceding month ; and 
gains interest from the fact that it was 
written only a fortnight before Johnson’s 
marriage to Mrs. Porter. It seems clear 
now that Addenbrooke’s reference to John- 
son’s affairs not giving him leave to be with 





forecasts his approaching marriage, and his 
intention of establishing the private school 
at Edial, on the lines suggested in the letter 
to Congreve. 

Thomas Whitby was born in 1673, and 
died in 1747. The son to whom Johnson’s 
tutoring was to be “of more service than a 
year spent in the usual way at the Univer- 
sity’? must have been John (born 1716), 
who on March 19th, 1735/6, matriculated 
from University College, Oxford; he be- 
came a barrister of the Middle Temple in 
1742, and died early in 1751 of the smallpox. 

Johnson’s correspondent must have been 
Richard Congreve, who matriculated from 
Christ Church on March 17th, 1732/3, aged 
eighteen, and took his B.A. in 1736. His 
elder brother was Johnson’s schoolfellow 
Charles Congreve. 

There is one point relating to the date of 
Addenbrooke’s letter which calls for a 
satisfactory solution. According to Cox’s 
‘Derbyshire Churches,’ vol. ili. p. 318, he 
did not become Rector of Sudbury until 
August 14th, 1736. For this reason, until 
I opened last week’s Atheneum, I was dis- 
posed to attribute the letter to 1740, as 
there would seem no reason for his going 
to Sudbury for a week in 1735. It is 
possible, so far as our knowledge of John- 
son’s life extends, that he was at Mr. 
Whitby’s in May, 1740, as well as in 1735; 
but it does not seem very probable. Yet 
we know that he was in Staffordshire in 
January, 1740, on a visit of some duration. 

Any letter belonging to this obscure 
period of Johnson’s life is especially welcome. 
This one corroborates the common view that 
his earlier manhood held so much of failure 
and humiliation as to seal his lips concernin 
it when established fame bred biographica 
curiosity in his admirers. 

There seems no possibility of the profile 
on the seal to the letter being that of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, who was only a boy of 
eleven at the time. 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 





APPROPRIATING TITLES. 
17, Loudoun Road, St. John’s Wood. 

ANOTHER example of the above malfais- 
ance is shown in your number of April 3rd. 
‘Within Four Walls’ is my title, and 
was used by me for a successful book which 

assed in serial form through the columns 
of The Gentlewoman, and was afterwards 
published by the proprietor in volume form, 
and is still to be had. 

Some one used my title for a play pub- 
lished in book form last year; but when it 
comes to another book I feel I must add my 
protest to the other. 

I wrote to you on this subject before, a few 
weeks ago. J. E, Panton. 








JOHN MOUNTGOMERYE AND 
LONDON 


THE 
MARCHING WATCH. 
13, Brunswick Gardens, W., 
March 4th, 1909, 

WHEN editing the ‘Survey of London’ 
(i. 103) I was unable to discover more of 
John Mountgomerye’s book on the manncr 
and order of a marching watch in London 
than that the copy which, Stow says, was 
presented by the writer to the Lord Mayor, 
is still preserved in the urchives at the 
Guildhall. Kecently, however, I have found 
the following amongst some notes of Stow’s 
= ‘Honour of Citizens,’ ap. Harley MS. 540, 
~ 78 :— 

“A boke containinge the mannar and order 
of a watche to be vsed in the cittie of london 


vppon the even at night of S. John Baptiste 
and S. peeter, as in tymes hathe bene acustomed, 





dedicated to sir T. pullison, lord maior and his 
brithren the aldarmen by John Mountgomerye, 
1585, And Iykewyse an othar coppie of the 
same boke was gyven to the company of the 
armorars of london, pasfilde beinge mastar.” 

The reference to the second copy was 
omitted by Stow in his printed ‘ Survey of 
Tondon.’ I have made inquiry of the 
Armorers and Brasiers’ Company, and am 
iniormed that the book is no longer in the 
Company’s archives, nor does there seem 
to be any record of its having been there. 
Pasfiela is, however, remembered as the 
donor of a valuable cup to his Company. 

C. L. Kinesrorp. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 
Theology. 

Codex Climaci Rescriptus, 10/6 net. Fragments of sixth- 
century Palestinian Syriac texts of the Gospels, of the 
Acts of the Apostles, and of St. Paul’s Epistles, also 
fragmerts of an early Palestinian Lectionary of the Oid 
Testament, &c. Transcribed and edited by Agnes 8, 
Lewis, with 7 facsimiles. 

Horton (R. F.), The Triumph of the Cross, 1/ net. Brief 
counsels on faith and duty. 

Pember (G. H.), The Great Prophecies of the Centuries 
concerning the Church, 7/6 

Stedman (W. Nathan), Antichrist and the Man of Sin. 

Unveiled Heart, 1/ net. Private prayers and quotations 


selected by the late Rev. Walter James, edited by 
E. Theodore Carrier. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 
Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal, April, 1/6. 
Edited by Rev. P. H. Ditchfield. 
Bernard (Auguste), Geofroy Tory, Painter and Engraver: 
First Royal Printer: Reformer of Orthography and 
graphy under Frangois I. An account of his life 
and works, translated by G. B. Ives, and produced by 
the Riverside Press. 
Beruete y Moret (A. de), The School of Madrid, 7/6 net. 
With numerous full-page illustrations. 
Billings (R. W.), The Baronial and Ecclesiastical Antiquities 
of Scotland, Vol. IL., 7/6 net. 
Browne (Edith A.), Greek Architecture, 3/6 net. Contains 
48 full-page illustrations reproduced from photographs. 
Macfall (Haldane), Vigée Le Brun, 1/6 net. Lllustrated 
with 8 reproductions. One of the Masterpieces in 
Colour. 
Naville (Edouard), The Temple of Deir el Bahari, Part VI. 
With architectural description by Somers Clarke, and 
lates of the Lower Terrace, with additions and plans, 
or notice of Part I. see Athen. Dec. 7, 1907, p. 725. 
Paris Salon, Illustrated Catalogue, 1909, 3/ 
Weitenkampf (F.), How to Appreciate Prints, 7/6 net. A 
talk with those who like engravings, etchings, or other 
prints, and want to know more about them. 


Poetry and the Drama. 
Crandall (C. H.), Songs from Sky Meadows, 1 dol. net- 
Poems of nature and of nature’s children. 
Northrop (G. N.), In Itinere: Poems, 3/6 net. 
Stephens (J.), Insurrections, 1/ net. 
Thomson (E, W.), When Lincoln Died, and other Poems, 


5/ net. 
Wharton (Edith), Artemis to Actzon, and other Verse, 
4/6 net. 


Bibliography. 

Bibliophile, May, 6d. net. A magazine for the collector, 
student, and general reader. 

Book-Auction Records, Vol. VI., Part 2. Edited by Frank 
Karslake. 

Folkard (H. T.), Catalogue of Books in the Free Public 
Library of Wigan, Reference Department : Part IX., R. 

Philosophy. 

Knowlson (T. Sharper), The Education of the Will, 6/ net. 
A popular study. 

Political Economy. 

Hobson (J. A.), The Industrial System, 7/6 net. An inquiry 
into earned and unearned income. 

Lewis (F. W.), State Insurance a Social and Industrial 
Need, 5/ net. 

History and Biography. 

Andrews (E. L.), Napoleon and America. An outline of the 
relations of the United States to the career and down- 
fall of Napoleon. 

Butler (Lewis), Sir Redvers Buller, 3/6 net. Reprinted, 
with additions, from ‘The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
Chronicle,’ with portraits and facsimile letter. 

Crichton (Douglas), The Admirable Crichton: the Real 
Character, 1/net. Illustrated. 

Dictionary of National Biography: Vol. XV. Owens— 
Pockrich, 15/ net. 

Flanders (W. Howard), Balkania, 2/6 net. A short history 
of the Balkan States. 

Grierson (Major-General J. M.), Records of the Scottish 
Volunteer Force, 1859-1908, 25/ net. These ‘ Records’ 
are designed as a contribution to the military annals of 


Scotlan: 
Hannay (D.), A Short History of the Royal Navy: Vol. IL 
1689-1815, 7/6 net. 
Jackson (Holbrook), Bernard Shaw, 1/ net. New Edition. 
Macdonald (J. H. A.), Fifty Years of It, 10/6 net. The 
experiences and coupes of a Volunteer of 1859. 
Maude (Col. F. N.), The Jena Campaign, 1806, 5/net. No.9 


of the Special Campaign Series. 

Memorials of Old 
Lieut.-Col. Fishwick and the Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, 
with many illustrations. 


Lancashire, 2 vols, 25/net. Edited b 
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Rockefeller _ D.), Random Reminiscences of Men and 
Events, 

Steiner (E. A.), Tolstoy, the Man and his Message, 5/ net. 

ag Edition, illustrated. , 


Geography and Travel. 


Aberystwyth. Published by the Corporation. 

caoier (Karl), The United States, 15/ net. With ex- 
cursions to Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, and Alaska. 
Contains 33 maps and 48 plans. New Kdition. 

Beadnell (H. J. Llewellyn), An Egyptian Oasis, 10/6 net. 
An account of the Oasis of Kharga in the Libyan 
Desert, with special reference to its history, physical 
geography, and water-supply, with maps and illustra- 
tions. 

Carter (J.), In the Wake of the Setting Sun, 16/ net. Illus- 
trated impressions of a trip round the world. 

Collier (Price), England and the English from an American 
Point of View, 7/6 net. 

Great Eastern Railway Company’s Tourist-Guide to the 
Continent, 6d. Edited by Percy Lindley, with travel- 
talk in German, French, and English, and lllustrations 
and — 

Patterson (G.), The Madras Manual of Geography, 2/6. The 
present volume is intended mainly for use in India, and 
the Indian Empire is therefore treated with much 
greater fullness than any other country. There are 
92 maps and 85 diagrams and illustrations. 

Stevenson (R. L.), Essays of Travel, 2/net. Fine-Paper 
Edition. For notice see Athen., June 24, 1905, p. 781. 


Sports and Pastimes. 

Cricket at the Breakfast Table, by the Author of ‘Cricket 
on the Brain,’ 1/ net. A book of jokes on cricket in 
verse and prose, illustrated by ‘* Gil.” 

Patterson (W. Seeds), Sixty Years of Uppingham Cricket, 
6/ net. 

Souvenir of the Old Coaching Days and the White Horse 
Cellar, Piccadilly, 1/ net. With 8 illustrations in colour 
from old sporting prints of the period. 


Education. 
Harvard College, 1907-8, Reports of the President and the 
Treasurer. 
Philology. 


Roberts (T. R.), The Proverbs of Wales, 1/6 net. A selec- 
tion of Welsh proverbs with English translations. 

Thucydides, Histories, Book IV., 3/6. Edited by T. R. 
Mills, with a general introduction by H. Stuart Jones. 


School- Books. 

Barbour (J.), The Bruce, 1/6. Selections for use in schools, 
edited, with an introduction, a section of early Scots 
grammar, notes, and a glossary, by W. M. Mackenzie. 

Eden (F. S8.), School History of the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham, 1/6 net. With 62 illustrations. 

Jackson (C. S.) and Roberts (W. M.), A First Dynamics, 5/. 
With more than 200 diagrams and numerous examples. 

Tacitus, Agricola, 2/6. Attempts to convey in simple form 
information for the student who first makes acquaint- 
ance with Tacitus through the medium of the ‘ Agricola,’ 
with introduction and notes by Duane R. Stuart. 

Science, 
Arima (Sumitomo), Judo: Japanese Physical Culture, 12/. 
further exposition of Jujitsu and similar arts. 
Illustrated. 

Baron (Harold), Chemical Industry on the Continent, 1/ 
— A report to the electors to the Gartside Scholar- 
ships. 

Boulenger oa A.), Catalogue of the Freshwater Fishes of 
Africa in the British Museum (Natural History), Vol. L, 


32/6 

Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, 1909, 7/6 net. The year- 
book of erp and the hospital annual. 

Eggeling (O.) and Ehrenberg (F.), The Freshwater Aquarium 
and its Inhabitants, 8/ net. Illustrated. 

Finn (F.), Wild Beasts of the World, Part 14, 1/net. With 
illustrations in colour. 

nae Advances in Physiology, 15/net. Edited by Leonard 

ill. 

Is Death the End? or, Conscious Personality after Death, 
by a Well-Known Writer, 3/net. An effort to put into 
plain language the evidence for conscious personality 
after death—evidence from psychical investigation, 
Te science, &c. 

James (A. F. Brodie), Nitrate Facts and Figures, 1909, 2/6 
net. 

Jameson (H. G.), Illustrated Guide to the Trees and 
Fiowers of England and Wales, 2/6 net. Intended to 
help the ordinary nature-lover, who may have little or 
no special knowledge of botany, to find out the names 
of the trees and flowers he meets with. 

Joly (J.), Radio-activity and Geology, 7/6 net. An account 
of the influence of radio-active energy on terrestrial 


history. 

Matthews (J. M.), Laboratory Manual of Dyeing and 
Textile Chemistry, 15/ net. 

National Physical Laboratory, Report for 1908. 

Newcomb (S. W.), Outdoor Carpentry, 6d. net. Second 
Edition, with illustrations, No. I. of The Country 
House Series. 

Orrock (J. W.), Railroad Structures and Estimates, 12/6 net. 

Potts’ ~~ Register and Directory, 1909, 10/ net. 

Problem of the Feeble-Minded, 1/ net. An abstract of the 
Report of the Royal Commission on the Care and Con- 
trol of the Feeble-Minded, with an introduction by 
Sir Edward Fry. 

Sainsbury (H.), Drugs and the Drug Habit, 7/6 net. Con- 
tains 11 illustrations. 

Saleeby (Caleb W.), Parenthood and Race Culture, 7/6 net. 
An attempt to survey and define the whole fleld of 

_ eugenics. 

Science Physics Papers, 2/6. The questions set at the In- 
termediate Science Examination of the University of 
London, 1885 to 1908. 

Scott (Dukinfield H.), Studies in Fossil Botany: Vol. II. 
Spermophyta, 10/6 net. Second Edition, containing 
212 illustrations. 

Steel Construction, 6d. An easy introduction to the science 
of designing and building in steel, with numerous 
illustrations. No. 19 of the Carpenter and Builder 
Technical Series. 





Tregarthen (J. C.), The Life Story of an Otter, 6/ net. With 

llustrations. 

Vos (G. H.), Birds and their Nests and Eggs found in and 
near Great Towns, 3/6. Three series in one volume. 
Wright (H. J. and W. P.), Beautiful Flowers and How to 

— Them, Part 13, 1/net. Contains illustrations in 
colour. 

Year-Book of the Scientific and Learned Societies of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 7/6. A record of the work done in 
science, literature, and art during the session 1907-8 
by numerous societies and Government institutions. 
Compiled from official sources. 

Juvenile Books, 

Adams (J. H.), we oy Machinery Book for Boys, 6/ 

Brown (Mabel A.), The Children’s Calendar of Song, Game, 
and Verse, 3/ net. With numerous illustrations. 

Gillie (Rev. R. C.), Little Sermons to the Children, 1/ 

Learmount (Rev. James), In God’s Orchard, 3/6. Talks to 
yonng folk on ‘The Fruits of the Spirit,’ ‘The Beati- 
tudes,’ ‘The Lord’s Prayer,’ ‘ Best Things,’ and 9 miscel- 
laneous addresses. 

Martin (E. Le Breton), The Boys of the Otter Patrol, 2/6. 
A story of the Boy Scouts. 

Fiction, 

Adams (F. Upham), The Bottom of the Well, 6/. A story of 

adventure, with 4 illustrations in colour by Alex. O. 


Levy. 

Buckrose (J. E.), A Little Green World, 6/. A village 
comedy without a plot and without a problem. 

Bullen (Frank T.), Beyond, 6/. An adventurous sea tale. 

Clegg (T. B.), Joan of the Hills, 6/. A story of London and 
life on a remote Australian station. 

Darche (Muriel), Coquette, 6/. The tale of a woman’s rise 
from low life to a position in the country. 

Deeping (W.), The Red Saint, 6/. The adventures of a 
saint of the time of Simon de Montfort and Henry IIL, 
with a frontispiece by Christopher Clark. 

Edge (K. M.), The Shuttles of the Loom, 6/. Deals with the 
life of a forest officer in Southern India. 

Forman (Justus M.), The Quest, 6/. An emotional and 
romantic drama, with illustrations by W. Hatherell. 
Gardiner (F. C.), Divided Houses, 6/. A tale of human 

desires laid in a mining district. 

Helledoren (J.), A Running Fight, 6/. A tale of secret 


treasure. 

Hichens (R.), Barbary Sheep, 6/. The story is laid in 
Algeria, and is a study of the influence and charm that 
an Eastern man may exercise over a Western woman. 

Inner Shrine, 6/. A tale of to-day, with 9 illustrations. 
— anonymously, but said to be by a well-known 
author. 

Jarvis (Scudamore). Private Coles, Philosopher, 1/ net. A 
series of humorous incidents in a soldier's career. 

Lane (Elinor M.), Katrine, 6/ 

Montague (Margaret P.), In Calvert’s Valley, 6/. This story 
tells how a man’s destiny was affected by a tragedy, 
and how the lives of a woman and various others were 
mingled with his in a tangled web. 

Pratz (Claire de), Elisabeth Davenay, 6/. A story con- 
cerned with the ‘‘ feminist ” movement in France. 

Rothfeld (Otto), Indian Dust, 3/6 net. Stories of modern 
Indian life, mostly in the part of the — inhabited 
by wild forest tribes and ruled by independent Rajput 
chiefs nnder what can almost be described as a feudal 


system. 
—— (Coralie) and Hosken (Heath), The Tears of 
esire, 
Tom Genuflex, by Aunt Cherry, 6/. A religious story. 
Troubridge (Lady), The First Law, 6/. Deals with the 
struggle of a Prime Minister against the consequences 
of a wild past. 
Walpole (Hugh), The Wooden Horse, 6/. The story of a 
eud in the family of Sir Jeremy Trojan and his three 
children. 
White (W. Holt), The Earthquake, 1/ net. 
ndon. New Edition. 
Williams (R.), Memoirs of a Buccaneer, 6/. A romance of 
Blake’s time. 
Young (Margaret), The Wreathed Dagger, 6/. A tale of the 
days of Cavalier and Roundhead, with a frontispiece by 
Fred Leist. 


A romance of 


General Literature. 

Allen (J. W.), Wheel Magic ; or, Revolutions of an Impres- 
sionist, 3/6 net. Impressions of a cyclist. 

Clough (E. M. O.), The South African Parliamentary 
Manual, 1909, 15/ net. New Edition. 

Edwards (A. D.), Children of the Poor, 1/ net. Descriptions 
of their life, and possible means of improving the con- 
ditions under which they are reared. 

Finsbury Library: Wenyon’s Four Thousand Miles across 
Siberia, New Edition, Kelly’s The Great Chinese 
Awakening, John Wesley’s Journal, Abridged Edition, 
Male’s Through Two Campaigns, Third Edition, and 
Wesley’s Veterans, 2 vols, 1/ net each. 

Gauss (H. C.), The American Government, Organization 
and Officials, 21/ net. An original summary, including 
the duties and powers of Federal office-holders, and 
data from official sources. 

Morals in Modern Business : Addresses, 5/ net. 

Naval Annual, 1909, 12/6 net. Edited by T. A. Brassey. 

Printers’ Pie, 1/ net. See p. 586. : 

Smith (J.), Junius Unveiled, 2/6 net. Suggests that Junius 


is Gibbon. 
Pamphlets. 
Bulley (E. A.), George Augustus Selwyn, First Bishop of 
New Zealand, 2d. net. 


Colchester, Report of the Museum and Muniment Com- 


mittee, 2d. ¥ ; 
Holland (H. Scott), George Howard Wilkinson, Bishop of 
St. Andrews and Primus of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church, 2d. net. ‘ 
Horniman Museum and Library, Forest Hill, 8.E., Seventh 
Annual Report, 1d. Issued by the London County 


Council. 
How (F. D.), William Walsham How, First Bishop of Wake- 


field, 2d. net. 
FOREIGN. 
Theology. : 
Siiskind (H.} Der Einfluss Schellings auf die Entwicklung 
vy. Schleiermachers System, 7m. 
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Fine Art and Archeology. 
Pointner (A.), Die Werke des florentinischen Bildhauers 
Agostino d’Antonio di Duccio, 
Rodenwaldt (G.), Die Komposition der pompejanischen 
Wandgemialde, 9m. With 38 illustrations. 


Poetry and Drama. 

Kolsen (A.), Giraut de Bornelh, des Trobadors, sémtliche™ 
Lieder, mit Ubersetzg., Kommentar, u. Glossar, hrsg., 
Vol. L Part III., 3m. 60 

Lintilhac (E.), Histoire générale du Théatre en France: 
Vol. IV. La Comédie, dix-huititme Siecle, 3frs. 50 

ee ), Gottfried Kellers dramatische Bestrebungen, 


m. 40. 

Verrier (P.), Essai sur les Principes de la Métrique anglaise : 
Part L Métrique auditive; Part II. Théorie genérale 
du Rythme. These two volumes, rt of a thesis 
presented for a Doctorate at the University of Paris, 
will be completed by a third, ‘Notes de Métrique 
expérimentale.’ 

‘ History and Biography. 

Ettlinger @), Benjamin Constant: der Roman eines 

ms, 5m. 

Revue historique, mai-juin, 6fr. 

Soltau (W.), Die Anfange der rémischen Geschicht- 
schreibung, 6m. 

Science. 

Ingerslev (E.), Franzésische Geburtshelfer zur Zeit Louis 

XIV., 5m. 


Landtman (Gunnar), The Primary Causes of Social 
Inequality. Written in English, but published at 
Helsingfors, Finland. 

Fiction. 

Floran (M.), Lequel l’aimait? 3fr, 50. 


*," All Books received at the Office up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


THERE is, it appears, some misconcep- 
tion abroad as to the nature and scope 
of Mr. James Douglas’s forthcoming 
monograph on Swinburne. The book 
was undertaken more than two years ago 
at the request of Messrs. Methuen, and 
will be mainly a critical study, with some 
personal impressions of the poet. It is in 
no sense a biography. The official bio- 
graphy of the poet, we are able to state, 
will be written by Mr. Theodore Watts- 
Dunton, to whom Swinburne bequeathed 
the entire copyright in his published and 
unpublished writings and letters. We 
understand that the family correspondence 
between the poet and his relatives has 
also been placed in Mr. Watts-Dunton’s 
hands. We may point out that none of 
Swinburne’s letters can be printed without 
the permission of Mr. Watts-Dunton, his 
sole executor. That permission, we believe, 
will be rigidly withheld. 

Messrs. SmirH & Exper will publish 
on the 26th inst. ‘A Three-Foot Stool,’ 
by Mr. Peter Wright, which is partly 
impressions of travel in America and 
partly fiction, and includes poetry as well 
as prose. 


Mr. T. Fisher Unws will publish soon 
a work entitled ‘ The Function of Religion 
in Man’s Struggle for Existence,’ by Prof. 
G. B. Foster of Chicago University, who 
is already known to English readers 
through the ‘ Finality of the Christian 
Religion,’ issued in 1906. The forth- 
coming book may be described as a popular 
embodiment of reconstructive religious 
thought. It traces the evolution of reli- 
gion from its past physical and intellectual 
interpretations to the voluntary and 
intuitive concepts of modern psychology. 


Amonest the papers in the June issue 
of Chambers’s Journal are ‘ Looking Back 
on the Bush,’ recollections of life in Aus- 
tralia by Mr. Will. H. Ogilvie; ‘A Dog 
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in the Pulpit,’ by Mr. Coulson Kernahan ; 
‘ Diarists of the Day,’ by Mr. T. H. S. 
Escott ; and ‘A Visit to Elba,’ by Mr. 
A. F. Steuart. 

WE notice with regret the death of Mr. 
R. Nisbet Bain, Assistant Librarian at 
the British Museum, which he entered in 
1883. Mr. Bain was a _ specialist in 
Scandinavian and Slavonic history, on 
which he wrote frequently in our own 
columns; and his numerous books and 
translations were of the more value 
because there are so few competent 
students of these subjects in this country. 
His publications include ‘ Gustavus III. 
and his Contemporaries’; ‘Charles XII. 
and the Collapse of the Swedish Empire ’ ; 
‘The Pupils of Peter the Great, 1697- 
1740,’ and works also on his daughter the 
Empress Elizabeth and his grandson 
Peter III.; ‘Scandinavia, 1513-1900’ ; 
‘The Ficst Romanovs, 1613-1725’; and 
‘Slavonic Europe, 1469-1796.’ 


He also wrote a biography of Hans 
Andersen, being specially attracted by 
fairy lore, of which he produced many 
translations. His best-known rendering 
of foreign fiction is his version of ‘ Tales 
from Joékai.’ 

Some time in the present month Mr. 
Murray will publish the memoir of the late 
Sir Charles Wilson which has been compiled 
from his diaries, notebooks, official reports, 
and letters to Lady Wilson, by Sir Charles 
Watson, who for well over thirty years 
was his friend and comrade. 


Mr. C. R. L. FLETCHER’s ‘ History of Eng- 
land ’ is now virtually ready for publication. 
The importance of the concluding period 
is so great that Mr. Murray has found it 
necessary to issue it in separate volumes, 
nominally divided at 1792, the last portion 
bringing the reader down to the battle of 
Waterloo. Detached chapters deal with 
India, Scotland, and Ireland, and the 
Industrial Revolution. 


MEssrs. PHILLIMORE & Co. will issue 
in a few days the first part (dealing with 
Nottinghamshire) of their new serial 
“County Pedigrees,” which differs from 
other such publications in not being 
limited to any particular class. Its 
principal features are the amount of detail 
supplied and the large number of illus- 
trations to each pedigree. 


WE have received the following correc- 
tion :— 

“We note that in your issue of May 8th, 
in the review of ‘The Declaration of In- 
dulgence of 1672,’ by Frank Bate, you 
announce this as published by the Liverpool 
University Press. We should be much 
obliged if you would kindly state in your 
next issue the fact, as set forth on the title- 
page of the book, that it is published ‘ for 
the University Press of Liverpool’ by our- 
selves. 

“ ARCHIBALD CoNnsTABLE & Co., Lip.” 


In the House of Commons on Wednes- 
day evening Mr. Harold Cox condemned 
J. 8. Mill as an Economist. When Mr. 
E. P. Bouverie, — from the same 
, called Jo Mill ‘“‘a_ book-in- 

reeches,” the remark was thought to 
reveal Whiggish “superiority.” When 
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Abraham Hayward, on Mill’s death, 
attacked his memory, it was in regard to 
matters widely different. Revived interest 
|in “unearned increment” and woman 
franchise makes the moment suitable 
for a publication based on Mill’s own 
copies of his letters to correspondents. 
These are, we are happy to state, in 
existence, and likely to be given to the 
world. 

Mr. HEINEMANN announces for pub- 
lication shortly a little series which should 
be welcome. It is entitled “‘ The Laurel- 
Crowned Letter Series,” and consists of 
the best letters by such writers as Lamb, 
Shelley, Madame de Sévigné, Chesterfield, 
Walpole, and Cowper. 

SPECIAL attention will be paid in the 
forthcoming number of The World’s Work 
to the Imperial Press Conference which 
is to be held in June. The magazine 
(which will be much larger than its usual 
size) will contain a range of articles on 
Imperial topics by the foremost Imperial 
workers of to-day, and portraits of the 
most important members of the Conference. 


WE regret to notice the death from a 
motor accident of Mr. A. A. Grainger 
Stewart, one of the Advocates Depute 
for Scotland, who was editor of The Scots 
Law Times, and contributed the intro- 
duction and biographical notes to a 
volume on ‘ The Portraits in the Hall of 
Parliament House.’ 


Miss L. M. Lirrie, who died at Bray, 
near Dublin, on the 4th inst., was well 
known in Irish literary circles, and will 
be regretted by many friends. She pub- 
lished two volumes of verse, ‘ Persephone ’ 
and ‘ Wild Myrtle,’ and was a frequent 
contributor to the reviews and magazines 
on subjects connected with Irish literature. 


WE are glad to learn that our hearty 
commendation of Mr. H. W. Lucy’s 
‘Sixty Years in the Wilderness’ is being 
endorsed by the reading public, and that 
a third edition is in the press. An edition 
is also to be issued in the United States, 
and this is dedicated to Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, the American Ambassador to Eng- 
land since 1905, himself an author and 
editor, and proprietor of The New York 
Tribune. 

To the French edition of Capt. R. F. 
Scott’s ‘ Voyage of the Discovery,’ which 
was published by Messrs. Hachette & Cie., 
is now to be added a Hungarian edition 
in a slightly abridged form. The transla- 
tion will be the work of Prof. D. L. de 
Loczy, and the volume will be included 
in the series of descriptions of remarkable 
modern voyages published by Mr. R. 
Lampel of Budapest, under the patronage 
of the Hungarian Geographical Society. 


THE recent death, at an asylum at 
Banstead, of Olive Morgan, a pioneer 
woman journalist of versatility, ought not 
to pass unnoticed. Born on April 22nd, 
1839, at Elmira, New York, the daughter 
of an actor, she left her native land 
at the age of sixteen, and lived for 
some years in France. Her first book, 











‘ Photographs of Paris Life,’ made up of 
letters which she had written for American 
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and English newspapers, appeared in 1861, 
and received laudatory notice from Dumas 
fils in the Figaro. She returned to 
America in 1864, and was for a while on 
the stage, which she abandoned for 
journalism. For some years she was 
dramatic and musical critic of The New 
York Herald, and contributed to The 
New York Tribune. In 1871 she became 
a regular contributor to the London 
World. She published several novels, in- 
cluding ‘The Mimic World’ and ‘Get thee 
behind me, Satan.’ 

THE death is also announced, at the age of 
seventy-four, of Mrs. Augusta Jane Evans 
Wilson, an American novelist, at Mobile, 
Alabama. There are no fewer than seven 
different editions of her ‘St. Elmo’ and 
*Vashti’ by seven different British pub- 
lishers. Augusta Jane Evans, born at 
Columbus, Georgia, on May 8th, 1835, was 
educated privately ; lived at San Antonio, 
Texas, from 1846 to 1849; and married 
in 1868 L. M. Wilson of Mobile, who died 
in 1891. The names of Mrs. Wilson’s 
other books are ‘ Inez’ (1856), ‘ Beulah’ 
(1859), ‘ Macaria ’ (1864), ‘ Infelice ’ (1875), 
‘At the Mercy of Tiberius’ (1887), and 
‘A Speckled Bird ’ (1902). 

At last week’s meeting of the Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres the 
awards in connexion with several annual 
prizes were announced. The Prix Brunet 
(3,000 fr.) has been divided into four parts, 
the chief of which (1,500 fr.) goes to M. 
Philippe Renouard for his bibliography 
of works from the press of Josse Badius ; 
while 500fr. each are awarded to M. 
Briquet for his ‘ Dictionnaire historique’ 
of watermarks on paper ; to M. L. Nardin 
for his monograph on Jacques Foillet, 
printer and publisher (1554-1619); and 
to M. H. Stein for his ‘ Bibliographie 
générale des Cartulaires francais.’ The 
Prix Stanislas-Tulien (1,500 fr.) for the 
best book relating to China is awarded to 
Dr. M. A. Stein for his ‘ Ancien Khotan.’ 

M. H. Le Sovprer. whose usefu 
and elaborate ‘ Bibliographie frangaise, 
1900 & 1904,’ was noticed in The 
Atheneum of August 29, 1908, an- 
nounces that the second volume, which 
will deal with the books published in 
France from 1905 to 1909, will appear 
in the course of next year. 

THE programme for the celebration of 
the 500th anniversary of the founding of 
the University of Leipsic, which, as pre- 
viously stated, will take place from 
July 28th to 30th, has now been pub- 
lished. The proceedings will be opened 
by a service in the University Church, 
to be followed by a meeting in the new 
theatre, when the King of Saxony will 
address the assembly ; and in the evening 
the Saxon Ministry will give a dinner. 
On the 30th Prof. Dr. Wundt will speak 
in the Wandelhalle, and an _ historical 
procession of the students will take place. 
A special performance at the theatre, a 
concert, and a Festkommers will bring the 
festivities to a close. 


NeExtT week we shall pay special atten- 
tion to Books of Travel and Holiday 
Literature. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Judgment of Paris and some other 
Legends Astronomically Considered. By the 
Hon. Emmeline M. Plunket. (Murray.) 
—Miss Plunket is already favourably known 
through her ‘ Ancient Calendars and Con- 
stellations,’ which was noticed in The Athe- 
neum on Nov. 7th, 1903. As we pointed 
out then, her speculations, though interest- 
ing, and founded on much careful study, 
occupied rather too wide a field. Nor can 
we admit the extreme antiquity of the 
zodiacal constellations deduced from a 
theory that the Accadian calendar originated 
when the winter solstice, and not the vernal 
equinox, coincided with the sun’s entry into 
Aries. 

The main scope of the present work is to 
suggest a scientific origin for a large number 
of ancient Greek myths, according to the 
view thus set forth in the Preface :— 

‘“Of late years the revelations of archeology 
have assured us of the fact that arts and sciences 
flourished in Egypt and Babylonia at an age 
heretofore considered as cuisheate. Unless, 
therefore, we are prepared to deny to the Aryan 
race participation in the attainments of Semitic 
and Hamitic races, it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that Grecian and Roman legends—even 
though we should assign their origin to a far 
higher antiquity than that of the Homeric age 
—were not necessarily based on absolute irra- 
tionality, i.e., on the speculations and observa- 
tions of ignorant and savage men, but that there 
had been sufficient time and opportunity for them 
to have been imagined by sages of old, to exem- 
plify scientific truths ; and not only so, but that, 
further, there had been time for the original 
meaning of those myths to have become already, 
in the classic age, much obscured, even to the 
poets and dramatists who have handed them 
down to us. If this were the case, it is easy to 
understand how those myths, while they gained 
in beauty and in their truthful likeness to human 
nature, not seldom lost beyond recognition their 
likeness to the scientific truths they had been 
originally intended to cxemplify.” 

It must be confessed, however, that, if we 
assume this to be so, attempts to unravel the 
sources of those myths and legends must’ be 
to a large extent speculative, indeed, open 
sometimes to diverse interpretations. We 
will content ourselves, as we cannot enter 
into the many details of Miss Plunket’s 
suggested explanations, by giving a few 
words respecting the one case from which 
she has chosen the title for her book. 

Paris, she thinks, personified in some 
way the spring equinox, or the season mid- 
way between the winter and summer 
solstices, and therefore might, according 
to mythic imagery, have been considered 
an impartial umpire of the rival claims to the 
golden apple. This is taken to be at a date 
when the equinoctial point was situated 
in the constellation Taurus. Paris (who 
has much in common with the Persian god 
Mithras) is often figured in the company of 
bulls, and is said to have triumphed 
over his brothers in securing a special bull, 
after which he was honoured as a prince 
of the Trojan line. His name is not Grecian, 
but probably Phrygian. Seeking for an astro- 
nomical origin of the story of his carry- 
ing off Helen, the author accepts the view 
that that heroine represents the moon. 
Now she was the sister of Castor and Pollux, 
and it is easy to connect this with the moon 
in Gemini. And if the moon was observed 
at her first quarter in the first degree of 
that constellation, the sun was in the first 
degree of Pisces, making the day the first 
of the twelfth solar month of the year. 
The new moon in the same constellation 
marked the spring equinox; and the point 
of the explanation is to suggest that, while 
80me races and some schools of astronomy 
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directed special honour to the moon at its 
first quarter in Gemini as a mark of the 
winter solstice, occurring in the twelfth 
month of the year, some other race or 
other school of astronomers preferred to 
direct such special honour to the new moon 
in Gemini as a mark of the spring equinox. 
Miss .Plunket works out this ingenious idea 
or speculation in much detail, and inclines 
to the opinion that the legend of Paris and 
Helen arose at some date later than B.c. 3700, 
so that, from precessional changes, the 
moon at new, or rather when first visible 
after conjunction, not the actual new moon 
itself as the conjunction is now called, in 
the constellation Gemini, marked the season 
of the spring equinox. MHelen’s return to 
Menelaus after the death of Paris leads to 
another astronomical suggestion, as does 
the story of Herodotus, reproduced in 
Euripides’s ‘ Helena,’ that she never really 
left her husband, but that Paris carried 
off only a phantom Helen. 

We have probably said enough to indicate 
the nature of Miss Plunket’s interpretations 
of Grecian myths, which she works out with 
much wealth of learning, finding covert 
astronomical allusions in most of them. 
No classical or astronomical scholar can 
fail to find the volume interesting. 


WE have received the second part of 
Mr. Stanley Williams’s Zenographical Fraq- 
ments (Taylor & Francis), containing his 
observations of the motions and changes 
of the markings on Jupiter from March 
to August, 1888. The previous part com- 
prised those obtained in the preceding 
opposition, 1886-7. The present series is 
considerably larger, which is the more 
satisfactory because the planet seems to 
have been unduly neglected in that year 
by other observers, partly on account of 
its low altitude in Europe. Mr. Williams 
remarks that whereas he formerly thought 
that the white spots were at a lower level 
than the dark belts, he now thinks it pro- 
bable that the upper surfaces of both are 
at nearly the same altitude, and he no longer 
considers that the white spots extend under 
the dark belts. Three features of unusual 
interest appeared in 1888: a number of 
little blackish spots on three narrow belts 
in the northern hemisphere, accompanied 
by faint dusky streaks towards the north ; 
two small but definite dark spots in the 
southern hemisphere, in a latitude where 
such are seldom seen; and the remarkable 
dark spot 5 (described and figured in a 
paper published in the Monthly Notices 
of the Royal Astronomical Society), which 
afterwards appeared to have foreshadowed 
the apparition of the great south temperate 
disturbance of 1889-92, very similar to 
that first seen in 1901 in the same south 
latitude, and still visible, though it has 
undergone changes. Mr. Williams gives 
in the thirteenth section an account of the 
principal great surface currents on the 
planet, comparing his results with those 
more recently obtained by many observers 
up to 1907, including the northern, the 
north tropical, the equatorial (north and 
south), the south temperate, and _ the 
southern currents. 


The Railway Locomotive. By Vaughan 
Pendered. (Constable & Co.)—While Mr. 
Pendered hopes that engineers will find in his 
book something they did not know before, 
he keeps the ordinary traveller constantly 
in his mind, and he does not cram his pages 
with mathematical calculations which “ in 

ractice....play but a secondary part.... 
Sacanss they do not always fit in with exist- 


ing conditions.” The book tells us all about 
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locomotives—their frames, cylinders, boilers, 
valves, and other component parts. 

‘“‘There are very wide differences in externals, 
but in essentials all locomotives, without exception, 
are the same......Yet the influence of nationality 
and climate have [sic] made themselves felt, and 
various designs may be regarded as indigenous to 
particular countries.” 

The main difference, for instance, between 
British and American engines is that ours 
are built to last as long as possible, while 
theirs are designed to “ hold together ”’ until 
something “ bigger” is evolved. No doubt 
there are arguments in favour of both plans, 
but do not our locomotives carry us at a 
greater average speed, and with infinitely 
greater immunity from accident, than those 
of any other country ? 

Mr. Pendered is concerned mainly with 
present-day conditions, but in dealing with 
the “ blast-pipe,”’ in which the waste steam 
is made use of to increase the draught in the 
fire-box, he tells us that at first the only object 
in turning the exhaust steam into the chim- 
ney was to get rid of it, and. its effect on 
the furnace was discovered accidentally. He 
also says that “‘it is fairly certain that the 
knowledge that a steam jet would entrain 
air, and so induce a draught, was possessed 
by the old Greeks and Egyptians.” An 
interesting application of this principle is 
described as follows :— 

“Tn 1594 Sir Hugh Platt published an enquiry 
and a description of ‘a round ball of copper or 
latten (brass) that blowes the fyre verie stronglie 
by the attenuation of water into ayre.’ The ball 
or balls were to be ‘hung in the chimney directly 
over the fyre to cure smoky chimneys, for being so 
hung the blast arising from them carries the 
loitering smoke along with it.’” 

We have said enough to show that this 
book does not consist of mere dry bones of 
technical terms, but possesses great interest. 
It is, on the whole, well and clearly written, 
though the author seems to have forgotten 
to tell us how the return motion ot the paper- 
cylinder on the indicator is obtained. 

The illustrations are plentiful and excellent, 
but in the text-references to them their 
pages should be given as well as their num- 
bers, e.g., fig. 39, on p. 83, is referred to 
frequently throughout the next fifty pages, 
and the reference to it by number only entails 
a good deal of hunting. The few “half- 
tones ” should have been worked separately, 
so that the text need not have been printed 
on the coated paper which makes the book 
heavy to hold and irksome to read. 








Now that the weather and season make 
the country more desirable, there is a 
frequent call for maps. We have before us 
the Colchester sheet of a new Ordnance map 
on a small scale issued on behalf of the 
Ordnance Survey authorities by Mr. Fisher 
Unwin. We are glad to see that a publisher 
of enterprise has taken up these official 
publications, and is issuing them in so 
attractive a form. In earlier days they 
were hardly known to the general public, 
and never sufficiently exhibited for sale. 
The new large-sheet series on the scales of 
1 mile and 2 miles to the inch is admirably 
clear, and printed, we are glad to find, 
on material which will stand wear. The 
Colchester sheet includes Southend in the 
south, and covers the district from Felix- 
stowe in the north-east to below Brentwood 
in the south-west. 








THE ROYAL SOCIETY’S CONVER- 
SAZIONE. 

Tue first Conversazione of the season was 
held at Burlington House on Wednesday 
evening, and was numerously attended. At 
one time, indeed, it seemed as if the thron; 
of visitors who were received by Sir Archibal 
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Geikie would never be able to “ circulate,” 
but the demonstrations in the Meeting- 
Room on the ground floor drew away a fair 
number, and the exhibits were thus able to 
receive @ proper amount of attention. 

In Physics Sir William Ramsay’s liquid 
and solid emanation of radium was, perhaps, 
the most popular exhibit of the evening, the 
emanation—which Sir William was careful 
to insist was an inert gas of the argon group 
—being compressed by a compact apparatus 
into a capillary tube, and there subjected 
to varying pressure. In these circumstances 
it condenses into a colourless liquid with 
strong phosphorescence ; but when the tube 
is touched with liquid air, it flashes out with 
a brilliant light like that of a miniature 
electric arc, in which state it is, according 
to the exhibitor, a solid. The density of the 
liquid is exceedingly high, a cubic millimetre 
—ne about the same space as a pin’s 
nead, 


Close by this was a very interesting 
exhibit by Prof. Norman Collie, who showed 
that neon—another gas of the argon group 
—if enclosed at atmospheric pressure in 
a glass tube with mercury, emits when 
shaken a vivid orange light. One of the 
most extraordinary features of this exhibit 
was a ring-shaped tube filled with the same 
mixture, one half of which, some time 
before, had had an electric charge passed 
through it. On being shaken, the electri- 
fied part remained dark, while the unelec- 
trifi glowed as brilliantly as _ before. 
When a silica tube was substituted for the 
glass, and the mercury was brought to 
boiling-point, the vapour rising from it gave 
out a bright green light. No explanation of 
these phenomena has yet been offered ; but 
it is suggested that they show neon to be 
essentially different from the other gases of 
the group. The Rev. Father Gill, S.J., 
also exhibited a series of vacuum tubes of 
bulb form containing in the centre a small 
strip of platinum or palladium foil, coated 
in each case with the finely divided metal 
known as palladium black. Two wires 
sealed in the glass enabled this to be heated 
by an electric current, and when the current 
was switched on, the glowing foil was seen 
to be surrounded by a dark space, beyond 
which again was manifest a luminous glow 
of deep purple. It does not seem that any 
electric fold is set up by the current except 
in the foil, and the only explanation sug- 
gested is that the palladium black contains 
some gas—probably carbonic oxide— 
occluded within it, which is set free on 
heating. 

Mr. Alfred W. Porter had an interesting 
exhibit showing the effect of a single electric 
spark on a photographic plate backed by a 
plate electrode, where the experiment takes 
place in different media—nitrogen, carbon 
dioxide, coal gas, ammonia vapour, and 

entane in turn replacing common air. 

he “‘splash’’ thus produced on the plate, 
and fixed by subsequent development, 
varies considerably, the variation being 
apparently characteristic of the gas em- 
ployed. Thus, while carbon dioxide, coal 
gas, and the others show different and 
peculiar ramifications, common air shows 
a kind of circular radiation, which is 
more perfectly regular in the case of 
nitrogen. 

Several new electrometers were exhibited 
in this section, prominent among which was 
a string electrometer by Mr. T. H. Laby 
and Mr. Horace Darwin, which can also be 
used as an oscillograph, and in that capacity 
exhibited Prof. Rutherford’s method of 
counting the Alpha particles shot off by 
uranium ; while a quadrant electrometer 
for alternating currents was exhibited by 
the National Physical Laboratory, 





In Mechanics an engine worked by 
stretched india-rubber cord was shown by 
Mr. A. Mallock, the condition of its perfect 
working being apparently that the cord 
should be unwound at constant tension, 
while the unwound part should be free to 
contract. The exhibitor claimed to have 
overcome this difficulty in his model, but 
the hindrance to the maintenance of the 
requisite conditions caused by changes of 
temperature was well shown by the neigh- 
bouring exhibit of Prof. Silvanus Thompson, 
displaying a series of varying weights 
suspended by india-rubber cords, which 
contracted on the application of heat suffi- 
ciently to raise the weights. In the same 
connexion may be noticed Mr. E. S. 
Phillips’s exhibit of the flow of sand through 
tubes, which demonstrates that the rate of 
escape of sand through an orifice in the 
lower end of the tube is independent of the 
head of sand above the opening, This is 
ingeniously shown by the interposition of 
layers of dark sand at regular intervals, 
which are observed to keep at a uniform 
distance from each other. It perhaps shows 
also how excellent an instrument for the 
accurate measurement of time the sand- 
clock or hour-glass might be in capable 
hands. In the same section an apparatus 
exhibited by Dr. C. V. Drysdale in the Secre- 
taries’ Room, for directly measuring speed, 
frequency, slip, and other periodic phe- 
nomena by a stroboscopic method, received 
much well-deserved attention. 

In the Natural Sciences an exhibit by 
Dr. A. D. Waller showing the “‘ cardiograms,”’ 
or records of the heart’s variations, taken 
by the string galvanometer invented by 
Dr. Einthoven, attracted much notice, 
some part of which was due to the excellent 
behaviour of a highly trained bulldog, who 
furnished the standard of comparison between 
the action of the canine and human hearts 
respectively. The process, which was de- 
scribed in The Atheneum some five years ago 
(see Nos. 4010 and 4066), seemed on Wednes- 
day to work perfectly, and it is singular 
that more has not been heard of it in England 
in medical practice. Dr. E. F. Bashford’s 
rather gruesome exhibit illustrating recent 
investigations into the cause of cancer was 
also most interesting, and seemed to the 
lay mind to demonstrate his point that the 
disease cannot be due to any microbe or 
parasite. The experiments on mice, from 
which some of his deductions are made, 
also seem to establish that the change from 
a superficial and sluggish cancer to a deep- 
seated and virulent one is largely an affair 
of growth, and may be prevented by timely 
operation ; but mice are not men, and it 
does not appear that the experiments, 
although affording evidence of the advance 
made in our knowledge of this scourge of 
the human race, are yet absolutely con- 
clusive. 

A microscopic section of the aorta of the 
heart of King Merenptah—probably the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus—exhibited by Mr. 
8. G. Shattock, and showing the calcareous 
particles in the arterial coat which are said 
to argue senile degeneration, deserves notice, 
as do the drawings of extinct animals, such 
as the huge Diplodocus of Carnegie, the 
terrible-looking ‘Triceratops of Wyoming, 
and the sabre-toothed tiger who must have 
been the contemporary of man during the 
cave-dwelling period. A _ spirited recon- 
struction of a whole family of the precursor 
of man known as the Pithecanthropus of 
Java attracted special attention, and is, we 
believe, the first of the kind which has been 
shown. All these drawings were the work 
of Miss Alice Woodward, and were exhibited 
by Mr. H. R. Knipe. 





The demonstrations in the Meeting-Room 


which were given during the evening com- 
eee & very interesting one by Dr. A. E. H, 

utton to illustrate the progress that has 
lately been made in our knowledge of the 
internal structure of crystals. In the course 
of this a new lantern polariscope was em- 
ployed which gave all the natural colours of 
polarization, so to speak, automatically, the 
crystals used being colourless when seen by 
ordinary light. The other demonstration 
was a lecture by Dr. Hans Gadow illustrative 
of his late travels in Mexico, and formed a 
valuable and, so far as can be judged, com- 
plete guide to the scenery, flora, and anthro- 
pology of that still obscure country. 

This notice must not close without refer- 
ence to the excellent photographs of Con- 
stantinople exhibited by Sir Benjamin Stone, 
which have a peculiar interest at the present 
time, and Mr. Alfred Wright’s machine for 
evaluating and solving algebraical formulas 
and equations by means of special electrical 
resistances, a Wheatstone bridge, and slide 
rules. The latter, if it bears out the promises 
made on its behalf by its inventor, should 
render the solution of algebraical formulas in 
physics so easy as to revive their use in those 
sciences, in which it has lately fallen rather 
into the background 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL.—April 28.—Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President, and afterwards Prof. W. W. Watts, 
V.P., in the chair.—The following communications 
were read: ‘The Boulders of the Cambridge 
Drift,’ by Messrs. R. Heron Rastall and J. 
Romanes,—and ‘The Nephrite and Magnesian 
Rocks of the South Island of New Zealand,’ by 
Mr. A. Moncrieff Finlayson. 


Socrety oF ANTIQUARIES.— April 29.—Dr. C. H. 
Read, President, in the chair.—The President 
announced that he had appointed Dr. Arthur John 
Evans to be a Vice-President of the Society.—The 
Rev. William Greenwell and Mr. W. Parker 
Brewis communicated a paper on the ‘ Development 
of the Bronze Spearhead in the United Rinellan 

May 6.—Dr. oO H. Read, President, in the chair. 
—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope read a paper on the 
early topography of the town of Po amg in which 
he submitted that the setting-out of its unusually 
regular plan was very little later than the founda- 
tion of the Castle in the last quarter of the eleventh 
century. The symmetrical arrangement had been 
subsequently disturbed by the addition of the 
outer bailey to the Castle at the close of the 
twelfth century, and by the enclosing of the town 
with a wall in the succeeding century. Mr. Hope 
also exhibited, through the kindness of the Rev. 
T, F. Falkner, photographs of the tower parapet 
of Burnham Westgate Church, Norfolk. These 
are decora with a remarkable series of 
sculptures, including the Fall, the Annunciation, 
the Flight into Egypt, the daughter of Herodias 
tumbling before Herod, the beheading of John 
Baptist, and the murder of St. Thomas of 
Canterbury, and sundry figures of saints. Nothing 
is known of the history of this parapet, which was 
added to the tower temp. Henry VII. 

Mr. A. P. Maudslay exhibited a volume of the 
Ceremonies of the Order of the Garter written for 
Henry, Prince of Wales, in 1606, by Sir William 
Segar, Garter, with illuminations of the arms and 
styles of the existing Knights Companions. Lord 
Dillon exhibited the copy of the Statutes of the 
Order of the Garter written for Sir Henry Lee in 
1597. Miss Nina Layard exhibited two broken 
alabaster statues of seated bishops, from Fornham 
St. Mary, near Bury St. Edmunds, of Nottingham 
work of the fifteenth century. 





RoyaL ANTHROPOLOGICAL INsTITUTE.—May 4.— 
Mr. J. Gray, Treasurer, in the chair.—The election 
was announced of Mr. Ernest Bliss as a Fellow.— 
Mr. A. L. Lewis read a paper on ‘Some Stone 
Circles in Ireland.’ The author described several 
large circles in the neighbourhood of Lough Gur, 
co. Limerick. These differ from the British circles, 
being thick banks of earth faced on each side by 
large stones, but they are furnished with outlying 
single stones in a manner similar to that found at 
many of the circles in England and Scotland ; these 
outlying stones are apparently in the direction of 
the rising of some star at a very early date, One 
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of the largest circles was ‘‘ restored” shortly after 
1860, and now consists of a wall (150 ft. in diameter, 
and 5ft. high) of stones, backed outside by a bank 
of earth 30 ft. wide, through which there is but one 
entrance, a passage 3 ft. wide, lined with stones on 
each side; this entrance is in the direction of the 
rising sun in May. The author suggested that, 
assuming the restoraticn of this circle to be correct. 
it differed in construction from the others, an 
yossibly also in its purpose ; and that it might have 
| oven used as a pound for wild animals, driven into 
it from outside over the sloping bank, and kept 
inside to be killed as required. There were also 
circles of stones without earthen banks, remains of 
cromlechs or dolmens, locally called ‘“ giants’ 
raves,” and many other interesting ruins belong- 
ing to various ages; and there was also the usual 
melancholy tale of monuments of all sorts destroyed. 

In another short note Mr. Lewis drew attention 
to some concentric circular markings, similar to 
those found at New Grange and other prehistoric 
places, faintly incised on a stone on the Rock of 
Cashel, on which the early kings of Munster are 
said to have been crowned, and which now serves 
as a pedestal for a very ancient cross. 

Both papers were illustrated by lantern-slides, 
mostly from photographs taken by the author. 


ARISTOTELIAN.—May 3.—Mr. Shadworth H. 
Hodgson, V.P., in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Mr. G. R. T. Ross on ‘The Satisfaction of Thinking.’ 
The aim of the paper was to examine thought from 
the psychological point of view, in order to dis- 
cover if any light was thereby thrown on the nature 
of reality. (1) Thinking is the synthetic activity of 
mind, and consists in the introduction of order 
into the contents of our experience. Thinking 
must be accounted for biologically by the satis- 
faction with which it has been attended in the 
species. This satisfaction must be due to its 
promoting activity. (2) The apprehension of space 
and the fixation of temporal relations are the 
cognitions which primarily promote activity. 
Hence, they are attended with a high degree of 
satisfaction. They are essentially an awareness 
of the continuous, 2.¢., the act of synthesis is always 
of the same type. Hence comes an additional 
facility in such judgments. Other forms of 
thinking present us with the intelligible in pro- 





present volume is the addition of a larger 
number of stars to be occulted by the 
moon. The data of the planetary and other 
tables and the general arrangement are as 
in preceding years. The total eclipse of 
the sun on April 28th is a very provoking 
one. Although the duration of totality 
amounts to nearly five minutes where it 
crosses the equator in the middle of the 
Pacific Ocean, the central line will not pass 
over land anywhere except about sunrise 
(on the 29th) to the extreme south-east of 
Australia, failing to reach Central America 
before sunset. The annular eclipse on 
October 22nd will be best seen in China and 
New Guinea. The opposition of Mars in 
November, 1911, will be very favourable 
as regards position, though the planet will 
not be quite so near the earth as at that 
which will take place next September. 

Four more small planets have been 
photographically discovered by Herr Kopff 
at the Astrophysical Institute, Konigstuhl, 
Heidelberg: two on the 19th ult., and two 
on the 22nd. 

Two fresh variable stars are also an- 
nounced. One of these, var. 12, 1909, 
Pegasi, was detected by Madame Ceraski in 
the course of her examination of the photo- 
graphs obtained by M. Blazko at the Moscow 
Observatory ; it changes between the tenth 
and twelfth magnitudes, the period being 
probably long. The other, var. 13, 1909, 
ae was found by Mr. Astbury of 
Wallingford to be of the Algol type. It is 
numbered in the Bonn ‘ Durchmusterung ’ 
+22°.3617, and the normal magnitude is 7}. 

THE prize of 100,000 marks which the 
late Prof. Wolfskehl left for the solution of 


| the Fermati proposition, a crux in algebra, 


portion as they approximate to the apprehension | 


of the continuous. (3) Tothe Idealist assumption 
that all reality is correlated with thought, we must 
add that it implies a correlation with feeling and 
activity also. Incidentally the divergence of this 
theory from Pra 
doctrine of M. Bergson, viz., that thought cannot 
apprehend time, was criticized. The paper was 
followed by a discussion. 





MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 
Institute of British Architects, 8.—‘Smoke Abatement,’ Sir 
W. B. Richmond. 


Royal Institution, 3.—‘ The Hittites: (1) Monuments of Egypt 

and Asia Minor,’ Prof. J. Garstang. 

— Society of Arts, 4.30.—‘ 
ment,’ Mr. J. Obed Smith. (Colonial Section.) 

- ee 5.—‘The Meat Supply of the United Kingdom,’ 


r. R. H. Hooker. 
Meteorological, 4.30.— The Anticyclonic Belt of the Northern 
Hemisphere,’ Col. H. E. wson ; ‘Errors of Estimation in 
Thermometric Observations,’ Mr. Albert Walter. 
—  Folk-lore, 8.—‘ Bantu and Arab Elements in Swahili Folk- 
lore,’ Miss A. Werner. e 
— Microscopical, 8.—‘ On the Recent and Fossil Foraminifera of 
the Shoresands of Selsey Bill, Sussex,’ Part II., Messrs. E. 
Heron-Allen and A. Farland; ‘A New Illuminator for the 
Microscope,’ Mr. J. W. Gordon 


— Society of Arts, 8. —‘Railway Development in China,’ | 
Mr. A. J. Barry. 
Tuvrs. Royal Institution, 3.—‘ Newfoundland,’ Lecture II., Mr. J. @. 





Millais. 
Royal Society, 4.30. 
Historical, 5.—* Later Tudor Ballads,’ Prof.C. H. Firth. _ 
Institution of Electrical Engineers, 8.—Annual_ Meeting; 
Paper on ‘Some Tests and Uses of Condensers,’ Mr. W. M. 


Mordey. 

- Chemical, 8.30.—‘The Action of Nitric Acid_on the Ethers of 
Aromatic Hydroxyaldehydes,’ Mr. A. H. Salway ‘Isolation 
and Synthesis o' Ce pry ey sy ge oy a Water- 
Soluble Active Principle of Ergot,’ Mr. G. Barger ; and other 


; Papers. 

Fu. Royal Institution, 9.—‘ Afforestation,’ Hon. J. C. Guest. 

Sar. Royal Institution, 3—‘The Secret Societies of the Banks 
Islands,’ Lecture I., Dr. W. H. R. Rivers. 


hil 








Science Gossip. 

THE volume of the Connaissance des Temps 
for 1911 has recently been issued. Started 
by Picard in 1679, this valuable annual has 
suffered no interruption since; but its 
scheme has from time to time been enlarged, 
particularly under the editorship of the late 
M. “e%4 & which began in 1876. Since his 
death it has been edited by M. Radau, who, 
born a Prussian and educated at Kénigsberg, 
removed in 1858 to Paris, where he was 
naturalized and became a _ distinguished 
member of the Institut. The only change 
which appears to have been made in the 


Canada as a Field for British Invest- | 


ematism was pointed out, and the | 





has not been awarded, as the Philosophical 
Faculty of Gottingen, to whom the decision 
was entrusted by the donor, consider 
that none of the papers sent in has estab- 
lished the proof. The last number of the 
Archives of Mathematics and Physics dis- 
cusses several of the so-called solutions, and 
exposes their errors. The prize therefore 
still awaits a winner. 








FINE ARTS 


—~o— 


The Monuments of Christian Rome from 
Constantine to the Renaissance. By 
Arthur L. Frothingham, Ph.D. (New 
York, the Macmillan Company.) 


Tus is the tenth volume of the excellent 
series of ‘‘ Handbooks of Archeology 
and Antiquities,” edited by Dr. Percy 
Gardner and Mr. Francis W. Kelsey. No 
better authority could have been chosen 
to deal with the subject of early and 
Medieval Christian art than the former 
Assistant Director of the American School 
at Rome, and former Professor of Archzo- 
logy at Princeton University, whose 
many and interesting contributions to 
the history of art, and discoveries in that 
field, have won him a prominent place 
among specialists. 

The volume contains two parts: an 
historical sketch of religious and civil 
structures from the time of Constantine 
(312-37 A.D.) to the return of the Papacy 
from Avignon; and a “ classification of 
monuments ” from the point of view of 
architecture, sculpture, and painting— 
both being written “en parfaite con- 
naissance de cause,” and in a sober, 
forcible, bright style, the conciseness of 





which does not interfere in the least with 
the clearness of the text. The absolute 
want of references—even in the case of 
Duchesne’s edition of the ‘Liber Pon- 
tificalis,’ on the authority of which the 
first part is mainly founded—compels the 
reader to take much on credit; but he 
can do so without concern, however 
useful a bibliographical appendix might 
have proved to him. The following 
points are of no great importance. We 
mention them only as showing that we 
have paid the book the deserved tribute 


| of careful scrutiny. 





The author charges Pope Honorius I. 
(625-40) with the beginning of the 
destruction of Constantine’s Basilica on 
the Clivus Sacer, by having made use 
of its “bronze tiling” for St. Peter’s. 
Pope Honorius did make such use, having 
won the consent of the Emperor Heraclius 
during his visit to Rome in 629; but the 
gilt-metal roofing was stripped off the 
Temple of Venus and Rome, not from the 
Basilica. Specimens of these tiles were 
seen and described by Justus Rycq and 
Giacomo Grimaldi in 1606, when Pope 
Paul V. destroyed in his turn the roof of 
old St. Peter’s. It is doubtful whether the 
spoliation of Hadrian’s Villa was really 
begun by Constantine: in fact, there are 
reasons for a contrary belief. A_ villa 
which, in spite of medieval and Renais- 
sance lime-burners and marble-cutters, and 
uninterrupted plunder from Tiburtine 
and Roman builders, has yielded 261 
works of art, and is still capable of yielding 
more, as proved by the finding of the 
exquisite Dionysus in 1877, cannot have 
been despoiled by Constantine, or by 
any of his successors before the pillage 
of Alaric in 410. 

The importance assigned to the Titulus 
Equitii (SS. Silvestro e Martino ai Monti), 
as a “structure” of Pope Sylvester is 
rather exaggerated. Those who have 
followed the works of exploration carried 
on near §. Martino between 1880 and 
1888, or read the description of them 
given in the ‘Monumenti Antichi,’ vol. i. 
No. 3, 1891, pp. 484-9, know that Pope 
Sylvester did not build a new edifice 
“in predio cuiusdam presbiteri sui qui 
cognominabatur Equitius,’ but simply 
turned into an oratory one or two crypts 
lighted by means of skylights through 
the vaulted ceiling. The present church, 
founded by Pope Symmachus (498-514), 
stands not above, but near, the original 
oratory. The studies of Florian Jubaru 
and Fedele Savio have proved that the 
Rotunda of Constantina, daughter of. 
the Emperor, and wife, first of Hanni- 
balianus (335-7), later of Gallus Cesar 
sowie was not a baptistery, but a 
mausoleum; and that it was never 
surrounded by a circular portico, as 
suggested by Prof. Frothingham at pp. 28, 
29. 

At the time of Constantine, the author 
says, “the area of the circus Maximus 
was increased so as to seat nearly three 
hundred thousand people.” The number 
three hundred thousand is neither the 
one given by the ‘ Notitia ’ (385,000 seats) 
nor the one suggested by MHuelsen 
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(250,000) : at all events, Constantine may 
have done something for “die letzte Aus- 
schmiickung des Circus,” as Richter calls 
it, but he did not increase, and could not 
possibly have increased, its accommoda- 
tion. 

Another passage open to controversy 
is to be found on p. 37 :— 

“A document of 395 indicates that five 
hundred square miles of arable land around 
Rome had become a morass, and that 
malaria, the new [sic] scourge of the Cam- 
pagna, had made frightful progress.” 

This statement is justly contradicted by 
the author himself, five pages further on, 
in the following words :— 

‘“‘ It is certain that at any time before the 
sack of Alaric (410) and Genseric (455) we 
may think of Rome as surrounded by a 
wonderful garden of immense extent... .ex- 
tending to the hills and the sea in a be- 
wildering labyrinth of beautiful villas.” 

In the catalogue of Roman parish 
churches on pp. 39-40 two or three 
slight mistakes occur, such as the placing 
of the Titulus Pudentis in the fifth region, 
and the Titulus Marcelli in the eighth. 
No mention is made on p. 43, among the 
underground churches, of that of Sant’ 
Ermete, although it is the most subter- 
ranean of all. 

These and other corrections of the 
same modest importance must not be 
taken as reducing the value of the volume. 
Prof. Frothingham is proof against serious 
criticism. 











THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Third Notice.) 

Tue purchase for the Chantrey Collection 
of Sir Lawrence Alma Tadema’s A Favourite 
Custom (181) reminds us somewhat brusquely 
that in our analysis of the more vital features 
of this year’s Academy we run the risk of 
overlooking altogether many of the official 
centre pieces of the exhibition. The truth 
is that just now the Academicians as a 
body are even more than usually inclined 
to rest on their laurels. The more exacting 
portion of the public has developed in some 
respects beyond them, and there are few 
who endeavour, by the vivacity and con- 
viction with which they present the old 
point of view, to recall wavering admirers to 
a style of art somewhat out of fashion. It 
is ww in sympathetic qa of 
such an attempt to stem the advancing 
tide that his colleagues have selected Sir 
Lawrence’s picture for purchase, and there 
is this much to be said for their decision ; 
the painter himself appears to have no 
qualms as to the validity of his method. 
He is still as exacting as ever in his devotion 
to meticulous detail—to literal reproduction 
of classic subjects. After all, to become 
old-fashioned is the ultimate fate of every 
one, and there is something fine in fighting 
to the last in a losing cause. 

Unfortunately, this tenacity is not here 
employed in defence of what was most 
valuable in the typical Academy picture 
of the last twenty years. When we con- 
trast these works with such typical new- 
comers as those noticed last week—works 
which, while we welcome them we cannot 
hail as of — making importance—we are 
reminded that the story-telling picture in its 
higher developments implied a certain 
competence of draughtsmanship—the power 
of articulating a group, and establishing, 
at any rate, what each personage was 
looking at, and why. In favourable cir- 
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cumstances, with a simple subject, it even 
resulted in a design of some cohesion. 
Pettie’s picture in the Diploma Gallery may 
be taken as an instance of the sort of thing 
that would be a shrewdly critical neighbour 
for much of the newer painting, which might 
by comparison appear vague in intention ; 
and it is conceivable that a rally in favour 
of the dramatic in picture-making would 
call attention to the want of dynamic force 
in the draughtsmanship of the younger men. 
This has not for many years, however, been 
a strong point with Sir Lawrence Alma 
Tadema, who has acquired a habit of com- 
piling accessories for their own sake. His 
aim is for actuality, and his actuality is less 
convincing, and above all less luxurious, 
than that of the younger men, even in a 
picture which, like this, aims at an impres- 
sion of lux Any impressionist of the 
second rank might match the illusiveness of 
his transparent water over nude _ bodies, 
and he loses most of the advantage of his 
smaller and daintier brushwork by reason 
of his indifference to grace of pose or con- 
tinuity of line. His forms are broken up, 
and the interest scattered, to an extent that 
fatigues curiosity instead of rewarding it. 

A similar chopping-up of forms disfigures 
another picture which marks a —— 
on the older lines, Mr. Bundy’s City Fathers 
(261), which again displays a certain vitality, 
resulting nevertheless in a bad _ picture. 
Some of the attention it has received might 
more fittingly be bestowed on Miss Anna 
Airy’s Scandal-Mongers (354) in the next 
room—a large canvas which has a little 
of the prosaic directness of approach of 
Hals (the quality at which Mr. Bundy more 
laboriously aims), and which is moreover 
conceived within the limits of a colour- 
scheme unobjectionable, if not inspired. 
As an “early work” to develope from it 
promises very well; and there is a sprinkling 
of other canvases of less commanding ability 
which show the existence of another move- 
ment among the younger painters, a section 
of whom set more value on vigorous brush- 
work than subtleties of colour. Of such 
realistic work with a restricted palette we 
may cite examples in Mrs. Nutt’s Malay 
Children, Singapore (277), Mr. T. C. Dugdale’s 
Nocturne (437), Mrs. Fagan’s Sleeping Mother 
and Babe (441), and Mr. J. H. Bentley’s 
Pére Galvin (368), in which the painting of the 
hands is the best passage. These, while 
refreshingly direct, are but enlarged school- 
studies, interesting only as exercises; Mr. 
Harrington Mann’s Workroom (709) is similar 
in character, though opportunity has offered 
the painter a more elaborately set-up group, 
while histaste has led him to a more lavish use 
of colour, not quite to the advantage of his 
picture. The more sensuous use of colour, 
again, in Mr. Isaac Cohen’s very unfantastic 

antasy (749) makes his picture a link 
between these painters and the smoother 
life-study (Incense, 485), of Mr. Solomon 
whose clean attractiveness .and strength 
rather of colour-pitch than of drawing or 
brush-work has been cleverly seized in 
Miss F. Lion’s Sylvia, Daughter of Cecil 
Braithwaite, Esq. (650). Clean, direct figure- 
a on a large scale is in Mr. Oswald 

oser united with some elementary attempt 
at invention, and the combination is suffi- 
ciently rare to deserve a little attention. 
And they laughed Him to scorn (183) is 
not without dramatic sense, but is made 
theatrical by being so overlaid with extra- 
vagances of local colour that the connexion 
between figure and figure is lost. We see 
a number of gesticulating single figures, 
not @ group animated in varying fashion by 
the same emotion. The ripple of movement 


through the picture is strangled by the 
static use of colour, tending to divide the 





group into so many self-contained com- 
partments. 

This use of colour is well enough in place 
in such a picture as Mr. Cadogan Cowper's 
Venetian Ladies listening to the Serenade (65), 
the clearly defined differences of hue enhanc- 
ing in this instance the impression of the 
immobility of the listeners. The masses of 
warm colour to the left of the composition 
are handsome and splendid, though the artist 
seems to have had a difficulty in painting 
the dog up to the same pitch of brilliance, 
Much more damaging, however, to the 
chromatic balance of the design is the garish 
blue sky, which seems to have been forced 
out of key at the last moment. Only one of 
the three heads is studied with a thorough- 
ness proportionate to the elaboration of 
costume. Finery seems in increasing degree 
the preoccupation of Mr. Cowper. The other 
painters of the younger Pre-Raphaelite 
School are mainly absent this year, so vary- 
ing are the fates which have sometimes filled 
the rooms with them. Mr. Denis Eden’s 
Green Felicity (418) is the best of them, 
refined in drawing, but papery in quality, 
as his work usually is from his desire to keep 
his picture pale in key, and his unwillingness 
at the same time to allow any object to be 
“mat.” Mr. Byam Shaw’s Rude Boreas 
(649) is at once worse pictorially, and better 
in its revelation of latent power in the 
artist. Mr. Shaw has a gift for keen visualiza- 
tion in several modes, but seems incurably 
inclined to jumble them together in a single 
picture. A similar unrestrained use of 
colour united with a healthy naturalism is 
to be found in Mr. G. Harcourt’s The Tracing 
(218), and in milder form in Mr. Edgar 
Barclay’s Wrestling with the Wind (294), in 
which the girl’s head is charmingly painted. 
Amongst these artists should perhaps be 
mentioned Mr. Briton Riviére, whose Hark ! 
hark ! the lark (88) shows him in fresh guise 
as a rather naive and charming painter. 

Mr. Barclay brings us to the older genera- 
tion of landscape painters, of whom the 
oldest is probably Mr. Aumonier. His 
Castle Valley, Tintagel (77), is a sober, 
satisfactory picture, very moderately, but 
successfully, varied in texture throughout, 
apart from a passage of leaden distance, 
where the heavy opacity of the pigment 
forces its way forward. We submit that the 
distance should be the blending point 
wherein the paint will neither be so trans- 
parent nor so solid as in the more boldly 
varying foreground. There is the same 
difficulty in more acute form in the best of Mr. 
David Murray’s pictures (140), in which 
the sky seems to have been painted and re- 
painted till it is inert and lifeless, contrasting 
violently with a passage of sea painting of 
great vivacity. This, the greater part of the 
picture, reminds us of Mr. McTaggart, 
though it is not quite so loose as is the too 
liquid work of that slippery executant. 
On the other hand, Mr. McTaggart would 
have blended sea and sky into a single 
picture as Mr. Murray has not done. 

Among the other landscape painters Mr. 
John Reid (279, 338, 355) should be men- 
tioned as showing work of unusually strong 
and personal quality; and Mr. Gardner 
Symons (301, 444) for pointing less personal, 
but genuine and capable. Mr. La Thangues 
best picture, Sussex Apples (297), though & 
figure subject, scores by its landscape quality, 
and is very crisp and spontaneous ; 
Ligurian Roses #288) shows the tendency 
which residence in the South seems to have 
on many artists, whereby their work _ulti- 
mately approximates to that of Mr. Henry 
Woods. Other good landscapes of modest 
dimensions are shown by Mr. W. Hoggatt 
(326), M. V. Fisher (83), Mr. James Riddel 
(220), Mr. B. E. Leader (358), and Mr. A. §, 
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Hartrick (428). Mr. W. D. Adams (90) and 
Mr. Sydney Lee (471) design more brilliantly 
than these, and a little more eto nee 
yet must be counted as pre-eminently 
representative of the direction of the most 
vital movement among the younger painters. 
Mrs. Swynnerton in the best picture she has 
yet shown, Mrs. Fenwick (678), has a similar 

ition among figure painters, displaying 
considerable powers of decorative invention. 
Imagination of more modest range is seen in 
Mr. J. R. K. Duff’s original design of sheep 
and shepherd taking refuge from the tide 
on a hump-backed timber bridge (385). 








OTHER EXHIBITIONS. 


At the Goupil Gallery Mr. Antoon van 
Welie has a number of works, mainly 
portraits. For this branch of art he seems 
to be qualified to a certain extent by a 
prompt sympathy for character, almost too 
ready, perhaps, to be very sincere. His 
sitters are of most varied type, and all 
treated with an exaggerated empressement 
which in its genial, rather shallow sensa- 
tionalism recalls the work of Lenbach. 
The latter artist, however, did one or two 
closely wrought portraits such as we do not 
find here. Apart from those one or two 
exceptional works Mr. van Welie is probably 
the better artist, more impulsive and a little 
more sincere. 

A much smaller collection of work by Mr. 
Henry Bishop (‘The Colour of Tangier ’) 
shows @ subtler use of paint in a narrow 
range of subject, and the entirely successful 
examples are for the most part confined to 
subjects wherein the artist exploits certain 
simple schemes of earth grey and white, 
counterchanging subtly a very few colours 
ina way mere my Bi a magic of itsown. Such 
are the two largest canvases, Nos. 4 and 12, 
or the equally beautiful Main Mosque (26). 
Nos. 1 and 8 suggest a power to handle 
fuller colour that is not quite borne out in 
other canvases in the collection. These at 
their worst, however, are only a little 
scattered and accidental, never vulgar. 
Lovers of super-subtle delicacy of colour 
should not miss a show which expresses 
well the charm of empty spaces and cool 
shadow—the ultimate equilibrium of light 
and shade in which form vanishes. 








ARCHASOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE chronology of the early Babylonian 
kings has gone through many vicissitudes ; 
and while Assyriologists once thought 
that they had a well-established starting- 
point in the inscription wherein Nabonidus 
or Nabu-nahid, the last king of Babylon, 
recorded that Naram-Sin, the son of Sargon 
of Accad, reigned 3,200 years before him, 
recent researches have caused them to 
conclude that this date may be 1,000 years 
too high. M. de Morgan’s explorations in 
Persia have now, however, given us the 
chance of reconciling this apparent incon- 
sistency. In a stela, described by M. J. E 
Gautier in M. Maspero’s Recueil de Travaux, 
which seems from his account to bear 
much resemblance to the famous “ Stela of 
the Vultures,” there appears the likeness of 
a king with a cartouche in front of him 
which is clearly to be read Sharru-gi or 
Sargon.” But this, according to Father 
Scheil, who has commented on the stela, is 
@ different person from Naram-Sin’s father, 
whose name may be better read Shar-Gani- 
sharri ; and he considers that while the 
new king was the father of Naram-Sin and 
the real “ Sargon of Accad,” the Shar-Gani- 
sharri whose inscriptions have been found 
at Sippar, Nippur, and Telloh is a later 








member of the same dynasty. Mr. L. W. 
King of the British Museum, however, has 
put forward the theory that the new Sargon 
does not belong to the Naram-Sin dynasty 
at all, but is a still earlier king of Kish, 
whose exploits are described on an inscription 
in the Imperial Museum at Consiantinople, 
which, unfortunately, is so mutilated as to 
contain only the last syllable of his name. 
As this last king’s conquests described (by 
himself) are ve extensive, Mr. King 
suggests that tradition may have assigned 
some of them to Naram-Sin’s father, and 
that the traditional “‘Sargon of Accad” 
was what he calls ‘‘ the reflected image of 
two early kings.” His conclusions on this 
point, which are given in a recent number of 
the Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology, are ably and fairly stated. 
But it may be pointed out that, if it be 
true, as he thinks, that the new Sargon of 
Kish was, like his later namesake, a Semitic 
monarch, Nabonidus’s date can still be 
upheld, if we are willing to consider that 
the Semitic domination of Babylon had 
endured for a thousand years before the 
coming of Naram-Sin. This would not, at 
any rate, be challenged by Dr. Winckler, 
who puts the first entry of the Semites 
into Babylonia as “ earlier than 3400 B.c.”’ ; 
and if Mr. King has any reasons to disagree 
with this statement, they are not given in 
his paper. 

M. Etienne Combe’s ‘Bulletin de la 
Religion Assyro- Babylonienne’ in the 
current number of the Revue de [Histoire 
des Religions, although a little belated, 
offers a convenient digest of some of the 
most important memoirs on the subject 
published during the last two years. Among 
these, Prof. H. Zimmern’s ‘ Sumerisch-baby- 
lonische Tamiiz-lieder,’ which appeared in 
the Berichte of the Royal Saxon Scientific 
Society, is of peculiar interest to classical 
scholars, inasmuch as Prof. Zimmern, like 
his predecessors, has no doubt that the 
Babylonian myth of Thammuz was the 
origin of the Greek legend of Adonis. While 
no allusion to the slaying of Thammuz by 
“the boar’s tooth of winter ’”’ has yet been 
found in the cuneiform texts, Prof. Zimmern 
is convinced that it will one day turn up, 
and he promises to give us later a new 
version of the very difficult ‘Hymns to 
Tammuz’ published by Dr. Pinches from 
the tablets at Manchester, together with 
some similar texts from the Berlin Museum. 
In the meantime he tells us that the father 
of Thammuz was evidently the god Nin- 
gish-zi-da (“‘Lord of the pure wood”), 
whose name is familiar to us from the 
Gudea tablets; that the legend of the 
Descent of Ishtar is part of the Thammuz 
cycle ; and that Thammuz’s sister Bélit-séri 
was the secretary of Eresh-ki-gal, “lord of 
hell.” There seems to be some mistake 
about the last statement, either on the part 
of Prof. Zimmern or his summarizer, for 
Ereshkigal was certainly a female deity, 
the wife of Ningal the Babylonian Pluto, 
and as such identified by the magicians of 
the early Christian centuries with the Greek 
Persephone. Other interesting identifications 
of names may be found in ‘Prof. Hronzy’s 
statement in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie 
that the Sumerian name of the storm-god 
Hadad (the Biblical Rimmon) is Iskur ; 
and in a bold attempt of Prof. A. T. Clay, in 
the Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, to equate the god Ninib with 
En-martu or Bel-amurru, and thus to make 
him the Amorite god par excellence intro- 
duced into Babylonia by the Western 


Semites. 
A singular point has been raised by M. 
Maspero in a late instalment of his ‘ Chro- 


nique’ in the Journal des Débats. He tells 





us that the mummies of the Ramesside 
kings now in the Cairo Museum have nearly 
all been subjected to an operation like 
trepanning either at the moment of, or 
shortly after, death, as is shown by the 
appearance of a large triangular hole in the 
top of the skull. According to him, this 
was done for a religious, or, more precisely, 
@ magical reason, as it was considered that 
death from disease was caused by the 
intrusion of an evil spirit, who, after killing 
his victim, remained imprisoned in the top 
of the skull, and could not escape unless & 
way were made for him. The practice 
seems to have been peculiar to sovereigns, 
as no evidence of it can be found in the 
mummies of private persons; but, here 
again, M. Maspero expects some day to 
find the explanation in some part of the 
myth of Osiris or Horus now lost. Perhaps 
the origin of the nonsense that lately 
appeared in our own daily press about the 
supernatural attributes of a particular 
mummy-case in the British Museum may 
be found in his remarks in the same article 
on the superstitious terrors of the guardians 
of the Khasr-en-Nil Museum, who declare 
that the mummies “ walk” at night, and 
that Rameses VI., whose arm was removed 
by plunderers in ancient times and has been 
replaced by that of a woman, is particularly 
active. The same idea has been introduced 
more than once into modern “occult” 
fiction. 

Prof. Sayce has found at Segék in Nubia, 
which he claims to be the site of the ancient 
Meroé, a Greek inscription of the fourth or 
fifth century A.D., from which he gathers 
that it was the Abyssinian kings of Axum 
who finally overthrew the kingdom here 
established on Egyptian lines. This gives 
him the peg on which to hang a “ recon- 
structed’? history of the settlement of the 
Egyptian priest-kings in Ethiopia, which 
doubtless contains a great deal of truth, 
but seems at present to depend more on 
conjecture than fact. That it was founded 
by the priesthood of Amen, flying from 
Thebes after the rise of the Libyan dynasty 
under Sheshonq (the Biblical Shishak), 
founder of the Twenty-Second Dynasty, is 
probably true, as is the fact on which Prof. 
Sayce dwells that the country was already 
well known to the Amenhoteps of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and that it was here 
that Amenhotep III. killed the many lions 
of the famous scarab. Prof. Sayce makes 
a gallant attempt to translate the Meroitic 
inscriptions, and shows with some success 
how the efforts that the Ethiopian kings 
made to keep strictly to Egyptian verbal 
forms aromas A slackened, until the kings 

elv 


themselves were finally replaced by what 
was virtually a negro dynasty s ng the 
language of their own country. t he does 


not tell us is why this flight of the Amen 
worshippers took place. Amen was wor- 
shipped by the Bubastite dynasty and their 
successors as much as by the priest- 
kings, and the motive cannot, therefore, 
have been merely religious. Nor did the 
Libyan mercenaries who placed their leader 
Sheshonq on the throne alter the civil 
constitution of the country, so far as may 
be judged. Was the flight then merely 
dictated by motives such as led to 
the removal of the medieval rn cig to 
Avignon? It would seem probable, for 
Diodorus’s story of Ergamenes seems to show 
that the Ethiopian priests essed a most 
exaggerated idea of the functions of a State 
Church. Prof. Sayce’s paper will appear in 
a forthcoming number of the Proceedings 
of the Society of Biblical Archeology. 

Mr. P. D. Scott-Moncrieff has written for 
The Journal of Hellenic Studies a criticism 
of Plutarch’s treatise ‘De Iside et Osiride,’ 
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in which, curiously enough, he makes no 
mention of the doubts as to its author- 
ship recently raised by German and other 
authors. He examines at sufficient length 
the foundation on which the treatise may 
be said to rest from the Egyptological 
point of view, and is of opinion that 
the author entirely failed to enter into the 
spirit of the Egyptian religion, and inter- 
reted the legends that he has preserved 





or us exactly as a Platonist might have | 


been expected to do. At the same time, 


| neighbourhood.” 


he usefully reminds us that, all through the | 


Ptolemaic period, the native priests stoutly | 


resisted the gradual Hellenization of the 
country which took place under the influ- 
ence of intermarriage and other causes, and 
would have nothing to do with the Greek 


worship of Isis, even if they were capable 
of understanding it. He also gives many 
proofs that Plutarch must have been 


utterly ignorant of the ancient Egyptian 
language and the meaning of the _hiero- 
glyphs ; and he hints that it is possible that 
when we know more than we do now about 
the Mycenean religion, we may find in it 
# connecting link between the Osiris myth 
and the Eleusinian worship of Dionysus that 
at present we can only imagine. Altogether, 
the article is suggestive and interesting, and 
should lead to a better appreciation of the 
work, which is, as the author reminds us, 
the one relic of antiquity that gives any 
key to the ideas underlying the cult of the 
Alexandrian divinities. 

Not unconnected with this is, perhaps, 
the astrology of the later Greeks, materials 
for the study of which are gradually 
coming to light. Prof. F. Boll continues to 
pablial the texts of Greek astrological 
writers preserved in the different libraries of 
Germany, of which he has succeeded in dis- 
covering nearly fifty. In the last instalment 
of these he gives a treatise on chiromancy 
by the chartophylax Libadenos of Trebi- 
zonde, written in 1336, which should set at 
rest the controversy started by the assertion 
of some modern charlatans a few years ago 
that their so-called “art” rested not on 


astrology, but on observation. Prof. L. Weigl | T 


has also published the Eicuywy?) aatpovopias 
of Johannes Kamateros, which seems in 
effect to be less “‘a compendium of Greek 
astronomy and astrology,” as its editor 
describes it, than a composition in bad 
verse by a contemporary of the Emperor 
Manuel Comnenus, dealing with the pre- 
diction of political events by the system 
which the Zadkiels and Raphaels of our 
own day call “ mundane astrology.” It is 
said to be a compilation in which are en- 
shrined the dicta on such matters of writers 
like Hephestion of Thebes, Eratosthenes, 
and the person who wrote (without authority) 
under the honoured name of Claudius 
Ptolemy. As the sources of its quotations 
are not acknowledged, it is of little use to 
us for the correction of texts, but it seems 
valuable as giving a record of the Greek 
language of the period. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund contains the conclusion 
of Mr. Stewart Macalister’s Report on the 
excavations at Gezer, which are now, we 
understand, to be abandoned. One of the 
objects they have yielded is a wooden 
tablet engraved with what appears to be an 
ancient calendar or list of months written in 
Hebrew, and described, not by their official 
names, but by the agricultural work to be 
done in them—such as “a month for the 
flax harvest’ and the like. It seems to be 
ascribed with fair certainty to the sixth 
century B.C., and would thus be one of the 
earliest specimens of Hebrew handwriting 
known. There is great diversity of opinion as 
to its use, for its discoverer supposes it to 





have been made by some peasant who had 
just learnt to write, and hung it up in 
his hut to impress his neighbours with this 
exhibition of his learning. Father Ronze- 
valle, Professor of Oriental Archeology at 
Beirut, on the other hand, thinks it 
may be an official copy or extract from 
“some administrative rescript determining 
the periodical demands imposed upon the 
rural population around Gezer for a lengthy 
work which concerned the whole of the 
Dr. Daiches compares it 
wit 
Babylonia which show, according to him, 
that the Gezer tablet is ‘‘a generally recog- 
nized calendar,” although its exact con- 
nexion with the Babylonian is not clear. 
The controversy still continues, and pro- 
mises to be interesting. 








SALES. 

Messrs. CHRISTIE sold on the 7th inst. the follow- 
ing pictures, the property of Mr. R. G. Behrens : 
Constable, Near Dedham, 115/. J. Crome, The 
Trout Stream, 6097. Gainsborough, A Young Girl, 
seated in a landscape, 409/.; A Woody River Scene, 
1417. Hoppner, The Cottage-Girl, 105d. burn, 
Lady Broughton, of dington Hall, 1,207/. ; 
Master Craig, 126/. Reynolds, Head of a Peasant 
Girl, 131/._ Romney, George Hawkins, only son of 
Pennell Hawkins, and nephew of Sir Cesar 
Hawkins, in blue coat with brass buttons, white 
vestand stock, 1,050/.; Master James Maxtone of 
Cultoquhey, in white dress with pink sash, 110/. 
W. Shayer, sen., Sand-Diggers, 1477. 

The following pictures were from various pro- 
perties: Lawrence, Portrait of a Lady, in white 
dress with pink ribbons and sash, a lace cap on her 
head, 1.360 .; Portrait of a Gentleman, in brown 
coat with brass buttons, white stock, 115i. ; Portrait 
of a Lady, in black dress, with white scarf and 
earl ornaments, in a landscape, 388/. J. B. van 

90, Portrait of a Lady, in rich blue dress 
and pink scarf, holding a piece of music, and rest- 
ing her arm on a spinet, 315/. Sir M. A. Shee, Miss 
Corbould, in white dress with yellow scarf, seated, 
holding a book and a crayon, 120/. Lucas van 
Leyden, Portrait of the Artist, in black dress and 
hat, holding a medallion, 136/. C. Janssens, Sir H. 
Marten, Judge of Admiralty Court, holding a book 
in his left hand, 120/. J. B. Pater, A Féte Cham- 
pétre, ladies and gentlemen with three children in 
a forest glade, 105/. J. van Goyen, View of the 
own of Rhenen, a ferry-boat and other boats in 
the foreground, 462/. Rembrandt, Portrait of a 
Young Gentleman, in black dress, with white collar, 
3047. W. C. Duyster, Soldiers playing Tric-Trac, 
178/.; Portrait of a —e in blue and white dress, 
seated, 173/. Nattier, Mlle. de Chateauroux, in 
white dress with blue scarf, and spray of flowers, 
1997. J. van Os, Flowers in a Terra-CottaVase, 120/. 
Rembrandt, A Philosopher, in brown dress and red 
cap, watching the sand run down in an hour-glass, 
3997. C. van Loo, Music, three children playing 
musical instruments, 157/. N. Maes, a Family 
Group, 1732. Velasquez, Queen Catherine of Bra- 

nza, consort of Charles II., 136/. Graham Lindsay, 
Sir Walter Scott, 2207. Kneller, The Madonna, in 
red dress, with blue robe, seated, holding the Infant 
Saviour; the infant St. John before her, 1100. 
J. Highmore, Portrait of a Lady, holding her infant 
daughter on her knee, 367/. Jan Kick, Three 
Cavaliers, with musical instruments, at a table, 
1107. Reynolds, Elizabeth, Countess Winterton, 
3571. Raeburn, Lieut.-Col. Alexander Stewart, 4th 
Batt. Royal Scots, in scarlet coat with green 
collar, 682/, 








Fine-Art Gossip. 

A NOTEWORTHY exhibition of works by 
Mr. George Clausen, R.A., is to be opened 
next Thursday at the Leicester Galleries, 
Leicester Square. It will consist of both 
paintings and drawings upon which he has 
been engaged for some time past, and which 
have not been previously exhibited. 

THE ConTINENTAL Frne-Arnt GALLERY 
has been opened at 149, New Bond Street, 
with an exhibition of works by M. Jean Sala. 

Tue French caricaturist M. Colomb, 
widely known in France under the name 
of “Moloch,” died suddenly in Paris last 
week. He had for some years been @ vigorous 


somewhat similar documents from | 








ee 
satirist of men and morals, his favourite 
subjects being ministers in office, politicians, 
and even reigning sovereigns. 


THE two prints by Louis Philibert Debu- 
court, by realizing 33,000 francs at the 
Sardou Sale in Paris last week, have far 
exceeded all previous prices. They are 
both rare, and in —— fine preserva- 
tion. Another and tter-known pair by 
the same artist, ‘Le Menuet de la Mariée’ 
and ‘ La Noce au Chateau,’ were secured by 
Mr. Sabin at 9,900 francs. 


THE Académie des Beaux-Arts on Satur- 
day last elected a member in the section of 
Architecture in place of the late Alfred 
Normand. In the first and only ballot 
M. Laloux was easily ahead of the other 
candidates. The new Academician won 
the Prix de Rome in 1878, and among 
his best-known works are the railway station 
at Tours and that at the Quai d’Orsay. 


Srx drawings by Rossetti have recently 
been added to the series of Pre-Raphaelite 
pictures on loan at the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
which has been further enriched by the 
loan of a collection of 93 Italian medals, 
dating from about 1440 to 1560, from the 
cabinets of Mr. George Salting, Mr. Max 
Rosenheim, Mr. Henry Oppenheimer, and 
Mr. T. Whitcombe Greene. 


A COLLECTION of India proofs of wood- 
engravings by the brothers Dalziel has been 
this week presented to the Borough of 
Hampstead by Mr. Gilbert Dalziel. The 
celebrated engravers resided for many years 
in various parts of Hampstead. The collec- 
tion comprises 73 frames, containing 250 
India proofs—extending over the period 
1853 to 1883—and includes much of the 
best work of the Dalziels during the “sixties,” 
which is well worth seeing. 


THE Mepicr Society this week begins 
the publication of its plates for 1909 with 
‘Bacchus and Ariadne’ (Titian) and ‘The 
Countess of Oxford’ (Hoppner) from the 
National Gallery; ‘The Pearl Necklace’ 
(Vermeer) and ‘ The Madonna della Colonna’ 
(Raphael) from Berlin ; and ‘ The Magdalen’ 
(Quentin Matsys) from Antwerp. Before 
the end of May the Society will also publish 
‘The Vision of St. Ursula’ (Carpaccio) from 


Venice; ‘The Madonna and Child with 
Cherubim’ (Mantegna) from Milan; ‘The 
Concert’ (Terborch) from Berlin; ‘ Lady 


Hamilton with a Goat’ (Romney) from the 
Cranbury Park Collection ; and the portrait 
of Shakespeare (the supposed original of the 
‘** Droeshout ” engraving) now in the Memo- 
rial Hall, Stratford-on-Avon. 


THE ReEcToR OF LuDLOW CHURCH writes: 

“T donot see The Athenwum, but I understand 
you have made a statement that I have initiateda 
movement for the removal of the screen in Ludlow 
Chureh. If this is correct, you must please con- 
tradict it, and I think you owe me some apology for 
publishing a falsehood which has considerably 
inconvenienced me.” 


We present our sincere apologies to the 
Rector of Ludlow for our misstatement, which 
came from a source usually trustworthy. 





EXHIBITIONS. 


Sar. (May 15).—Hoppner Exhibition, Messrs. Colnaghi's Gallery. 
— Little Salon, Seventh Exhibition, Soler Ve Brakel. 
— Alexander Mann Memorial Exhibition, Baillie Galens. 

— Paintings, Drawings, and Etchings by Mr. Augustus E. John; 
and Paintings Drawi' Mr. W. Nicholson, Mr. W. 
Orpen, and Mr. J. Pryde, 

— Miss Maude Parker's prewines, Graves pee 

— Mr. Theodore Roussel’s Paint ngs, Chenil Gall oo 

— Mz. Jean Sala’s ‘Grenada and its Gipsies: is and ite 

mnes,’ Continental Fine-Art Gallery. 

ibition, Dowdeswell Galleries. . 
. Mr. D. M. Anderson's Drawi ‘From Northern Shores, 


wings, 
; ery 
“es. Pictures and Drawings by the Hon. Neville Lytton and 
Mr. C. Geoffro i 


lew, Carfax Gallery. 
. Pictures ls, M. Maris, Lhermitte, and Harpignies 


Israéls, M. 
Private View, French Gallery. 
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MUSIC sodical character, proved only of moderate | ¥** Mgdame, (lara Butt and Mr. K. Rumford's Concert, 245, 
interest. The rendering of the solo part by | = esi’ Give oer eee Bosc BA: Bechstein 
oo Herr Fritz Kreislerwas, however,admirable. | —  cathie String Quartet, 8.15, Broadwood's. 
THE WEEK. Finally came six numbers of a charming | tacas. Molar Larhcoms Concert, 3 Svelnra ial, 
Coronet.—Monleone’s ‘Cavalleria Rus- | Suite, delightfully scored, by Georges | = Comcean as ks Voce) Recital, 9 Bechateo, Hal i 


ticana.’ 

A sETTInG of Verga’s libretto of ‘ Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ by Domenico Monleone 
was performed at the Coronet Theatre 
last Monday by the Castellano company. 
This work, according to Le Ménestrel of 
February 23rd, 1907, was produced at 
Amsterdam, and afterwards performed in 
Italy. Mascagni and his publisherSonzogno 
went to law, but final judgment will only 
be given this year at the Turin Court of 
Cassation. Meanwhile permission has 
been given to Castellano to produce it 
wherever his company appears. It was 
certainly bold on the part of Monleone 
thus to court comparison with Mascagni’s 
work, which has achieved great and pro- 
longed popularity. History, however, tells 
of similar acts of boldness. After hearing 
Paer’s ‘ Eleonora, ossia l’ Amore conjugale,’ 
which was being performed with great 
success in Germany, Beethoven wrote his 
‘Leonore’ to virtually the same book. 
Paer’s work is now forgotten, but Beet- 
hoven’s opera is still regarded as one of 
the glories of German art. A still more 
striking instance is that of Rossini resetting 
the libretto of Paisiello’s ‘ Barbiere,’ which 
for a quarter of a century had enjoyed 
wonderful favour. 

It was interesting to hear the Monleone 
opera at the Coronet, the rendering of 
which, however, showed more zeal than 
discretion on the part of the singers. 
There are some dramatic moments in 
the music, but the latter for the most 
part lacksthat individuality which accounts 
for Mascagni’s success. And then there 
is another drawback: Monleone shows 
too intimate an acquaintance with 
Mascagni’s setting. 


QUEEN’s Hatu.—M. Kussewitzky’s Orches- 
tral Concert. MM. Ysaye and Pugno’s 
Recital. 

On Tuesday afternoon M. Sergei Kusse- 

witzky gave the first of two orchestral 

concerts, the programme _ consisting 
entirely of Russian works new to London. 

It was M. Kussewitzky who last year 

produced the remarkable Kalinnikoff 

Symphony, so it was hoped that on this 

occasion he would give us something 

equally interesting. There was a Sym- 
phony in c minor (Op. 26) by Alexander 

Scriabin, who is specially known as a 

pianist. The music is clever and interest- 

ing, yet, as in many modern compositions, 
it was the development of the thematic 
material, rather than the material itself, 
which engaged attention. And then, as 
one could see beforehand from the brief 
analysis in the programme-book, there 
were many climaxes in the second and 
fifth movements, and the earlier, of 
strenuous character, decidedly weakened 
the effect of the final ones. Then there 
was a Concerto in £ minor for violin and 
orchestra by Jules Conus, a well-known 
violinist in Russia. The work, of rhap- 





Conus, brother of Jules. The closing 
number was entitled ‘Comic Song: Varia- 
tions on a Russian Theme.’ There was a 
chorus (sung by Mr. Stedman’s choir of 
forty children). Whether there was any- 
thing comic in the words we cannot say, 
but certainly there was nothing of the 
kind in the see-saw tune they sang. 

MM. Ysaye and Pugno at their second 
recital on Wednesday afternoon intro- 
duced a novelty, a Sonata for violin and 
piano by Sylvio Lazzari, an Austrian by 


birth, who studied for some time at Paris | 


with César Franck, so that his music 
shows natural traces of that influence. 








uare. 
Miss May Mukle’s ‘Cello Recital, 3.15, 8t. James's Hall. 
Misses Satz’s Pianoforte Recital, 8, Bechstein Hall. 
Misses Kathleen and Adelaide Rind’s Recital, 3, 8teinway Hall. 
dame Alice Verlet’s Concert, 3.15, Queen's 


= 


M. Sergei Kussewi ’s Recital, 3.15, St. James's 
M. Pachmann’s per Recital, 3.15, Queen’s Hall. 
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_Lyric.—Revival (at Matinées) of ‘ Henry 


We find earnest thought in the work, and | 


a spirit of freedom, tempered, however, 
by wise restraint. Of its three sections, 
the middle one, a Lento, makes, at any 
rate at first, the strongest appeal. A 
splendid rendering was given of Bach’s 
Sonata in « for violin and pianoforte by 
the two artists. 








Musical Gossip. 


Miss GRACE SUNDERLAND AND Mr. FRANK 
THISTLETON began another interesting series 
of Old Chamber Music at Bechstein Hall on 
April 28th. At the second concert next 
Monday, which will take place at Steinway 
Hall, the programme will include Couperin’s 
quaint ‘ L’Apothéose de Lulli,’ also Somerset 
folk-songs arranged by Mr. Cecil Sharp. 

A Most interesting ‘‘ Mozart Commemora- 
tion” was given on Thursday afternoon by 
the pupils of Miss Mathilde Verne in “‘ Hick- 
ford’s Great Room,”’ Brewer Street, Golden 
Square, in which “ Miss Mozart and Master 
Mozart ” gave their last concert (May 13th, 
1765) before leaving London. The programme 
consisted for the most part of music composed 
by the young genius during his two visits to 
London. Mrs. Harrison gave a brief account 
of the “‘ Hickford Room ”’ and its association 
with Mozart and other notable musicians. 


MASSENET’S new opera ‘ Bacchus’ was 
to be produced at the Paris Opéra on the 
12th inst. with Mile. Bréval as Ariadne. 


RicHarpD Strauss is said to be engaged 
on ‘Semiramis,’ an opera with spoken 
dialogue, the libretto of which is by Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal, who wrote the book 
of ‘ Elektra.’ 

In ‘Richard Wagner’s Letters to his 
Dresden Friends,’ published in 1888, there 
are twenty-six to Ferdinand Heine, designer 
of costumes at the Dresden Court Theatre. 
The autographs of twenty-five of them were 
to be sold by auction last Thursday at 
Munich, and according to Le Ménestrel of the 
8th inst. they appeared in the publication 
mentioned above in a mutilated form. 


PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Scx. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 
— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen's Hall. 
day League Concert, 7, Queen's Hall. 
1 Opera, Covent Garden. 
Mon.-Sart. Italian yn 8, Coronet Theatre. 
‘ed. and Sat. Matinées, 2.30.) 
. Mr. Thomas ham’s Orchestral Concert, 3.15, Queen's Hall. 
Miss E. Schulz and Mr. V. D’Arnalle’s Violin and Vocal Con- 
Leeitnd Obioral Bostety, &, Queen's Hall. 
_ ndon Choral ety, 8, Queen's 
— Misses Grainger-Kerr and J. Purdon’s Recital, 8.30, Zolian 


Hall. 
= ae. Oye St ai etre toe Guetnway Hall 
—- §8 - eton Conce! .30, inw: 
fadame Gerhardt's Vocal Recital, 3, Bechstein Hall. 
— Mr. Ernest Groom's Vocal | 3. 
— Mr. Macmillen’s Concert, 3.15, Queen's Hi 
— Handel Society Concert, 8.30, Queen's 


IV., Part I, 
THIRTEEN years have passed since Mr. 
Tree’s Haymarket revival of ‘ Henry IV..,’ 
and it is not surprising that Mr. Waller 
should wish to repeat his performance of 
Hotspur under his own management. He 
has not found it necessary to make any 


| considerable changes in his reading. The 
| hotblooded, fiery-spoken Percy is just the 
| part for Mr. Waller’s energetic temper and 








| resonant diction, and his Hotspur remains 


as breezy and picturesque a study as here- 
tofore. One improvement Mr. Wailer 
has made on the Haymarket production. 
Mr. Robert Loraine takes the part of Hot- 
spur’s rival with immense advantage to the 
drama. He may somewhat lack imagina- 
tion, but he has no lack of natural 
buoyancy, and at the same time he 
possesses a personality of a rather master- 
ful kind. As a result, we get at the Lyric 
just that sharp conflict of character, 
that duel of wills, which Shakespeare 
intended. Mr. Louis Calvert is the 
Falstafi—a delightful Falstaff up to a 
certain point, best in suggestion of the 
blustering braggart and the swiller of 
sack, but not quite unctuous enough in 
the exposition of the knight’s appeals 
for sympathy and indulgence. 
HAYMARKET.—Love Watches: a Comedy 
in Four Acts. By Robert de Flers and 
Arman de Caillavet. Adapted by 
Gladys Unger. 
‘L’AmouR VEILLE’ here has to be judged 
by a version which seems to have been 
specially prepared to suit American 
tastes. All the lightness and sparkle and 
wit seem to have gone out of the piece, 
along with certain audacities of situa- 
tion; and the result is a play that 
seems foolish where it should have been 
gay, and heavily farcical where it should 
have revealed a characteristically Gallic 
humour. The plot is thin and based on 
old material—is, indeed, like that of ‘ Frou- 
Frou,’ provided, however, with a happy 
ending. Its heroine is a child-wife who is 
as unreasonably.and tempestuously jealous 
as she is greedy for kisses. Exasperated 
by her husband’s attentions to a widow, 
the girl resolves on reprisals, and so goes 
to the rooms of a priggish poet. But he 


| is the last sort of man to make a pleasing 


lover, and the moment he attempts 
caresses she repels him with disgust. So 
she returns to her husband, who for a 
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while is furious against his unknown rival, 
but, when he learns his identity, cruelly 
declares to his wife in the poet’s presence, 
‘“* Then of course you are innocent.” 

Miss Burke, who bears the chief burden 
of the play, has piquancy of manner, high 
spirits, and a sense of humour, though she 
has also awkwardnesses of gait and pose 
and speech; and on Tuesday night she 
danced across the stage and laughed and 
cried and flirted with unflagging effort. 
She had, too, the right idea as to the 
featherbrained type that she was called 
upon to impersonate. But she could not 
get the effects she wanted; her voice 
did not ring true in the emotional passages, 
her gaiety was artificial ; in fact, she is a 
young actress who distinctly wants train- 
ing, if her talents are not to run to waste. 
Mr. Julian L’Estrange played the husband 
pleasingly, and Mr. Ernest Lawford made 
something out of the eccentric prig. 











SHAKESPEARE AT STRATFORD. 


The Atheneum is so highly valued as an 
accurate record that I am sure you will 
allow me to correct an error in the number 
for May 8th, for the benefit of posterity. 
Your critic of Mr. Benson’s performances at 
Stratford-on-Avon cannot have been present 
on May 3rd, for he makes two mistakes in the 
cast. Mr. A. E. George played Henry IV., 
and very well too. Henry, Prince of 
Wales, was acted, not by Mr. Benson (whom 
no one can mistake), but by the handsome 
zones actor, Mr. F. G. Worlock, who played 
the humble part of Fabian in ‘Twelfth 
Night’ in the evening. He did not know 
his part, but he was very bright and not at 
all nervous, and he received perhaps the 
most applause of any of the performers. I 
may be allowed to add also that had your 
critic been present he could not have failed 
to notice the admirable Falstaff of Mr. 
Louis Calvert. W. H. Hvrron. 





To CORRESPONDENTS.—L. L. A. C.—F. C. N.—A. M.— 
F. H. C.—Received. W. H. G. F.—Not suitable for us. 

WE cannot undertake to reply to inquiries concerning the 
appearance of reviews of 

No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. 

WE do not undertake to give the value of books, china, 
pictures, &c. 
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Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 


LTD. 
—@— 
SOME NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
WORKS. 


OPINIONS ON MEN, WOMEN, 
AND THINGS. 


By the late HARRY QUILTER. Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. 
net. Also an EDITION DE LUXE of 50 Copies on 
Art Paper, bound in vellum, 31. 3s. 


STUDIES IN ROMAN HISTORY. 


Vol. II. By E. G. HARDY, M.A. D.Litt. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


HEGEL’S EDUCATIONAL THEORY 
AND PRACTICE. 


By MILLICENT MACKENZIE, M.A., Professor of 
Education, University College, Cardiff. With an 
Introductory Note by Prof. T. S. MACKENZIE, 
Litt.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 


VALUATION : its Nature and Laws. 


(“Library of Philosophy.”) By Prof. URBAN. Demy 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF THE 


SPECIAL CAMPAIGN SERIES. 
THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 


DOWN TO THE BATTLE OF LIAO-YANG. By 
Capt. F. R. SEDGWICK, R.F.A. With numerous 
Maps. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


THE JENA CAMPAIGN, 1806. 


By Col. F. N. MAUDE, C.B. With numerous Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. net. 


DRAMATIC SCENES FROM 
GREAT NOYELISTS. 


Adapted by ROSE I. PATRY, Author of ‘ Practical 
Handbook on Elocution.’ Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. net ; 
paper, 6d. net. 


MONOLOGUES FOR RECITATION. 


By ELSIE FOGERTY, Editor of ‘Standard Plays for 
Amateur Performance in Girls’ Schools,’ &c., and AMY 
NANKIVELL. Crown 8vo, paper, 6d. net. 


KANT’S PHILOSOPHY 
AS RECTIFIED BY SCHOPENHAUER. 


By M. KELLY, M.A. M.D., late Major R.A.M.C, 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 
NEW CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


THE INSTITUTES OF GAIUS. 
(Extracts.) 


The Digest. Title XLV. Translated by J. GRAHAM 


TRAPNELL, LL.B. B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


net ; leather, 4s. 6d. net. 


NEW, REVISED, AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. 


By JOHN RAE, M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


HISTORY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 
OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


Vol. I. THE PORTUGUESE IN AFRICA. 
(Now ready. 


Vol. IL FORMATION OF CAPE COLONY 

BY THE DUTCH. [Shortly. 

Vol. II. ACCOUNT OF THE DUTCH, PORTU- 
GUESE, HOTTENTOTS, AND 
BANTU. (Un prepa’ 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
YEARBOOK, 1909. 


Nineteenth Year of Issue. 3s. 6d. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTERS’ YEARBOOK 
AND DIRECTORY, 1909. 


Seventh Annual Issue. 7s. 6d. net. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Lep., 
25, High Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 








MR. MURRAY’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


-—_—_~+> — 


MEMOIR OF COLONEL 
KENYON-SLANEY, P.C. MP, 


Edited by WALTER DURNFORD. Large crown 
8vo, with Illustrations, 3s. 6d. net. 


NOTES FROM A PAINTER’S 
LIFE. 


Including the Founding of Two Galleries. By 
C.E. HALLE. With Illustrations. Square demy 
Svo, 6s. net. 


SCENES AND PORTRAITS. 


By FREDERIC MANNING, Author of ‘The 
Vigil of Brunhild.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 

A volume of real portraits and imaginary 
scenes, in which the author of ‘The Vigil of 
Brunhild’ has aimed at presenting the thought of 
several different ages in the past by personating it 
in various characters which, in all the scenes except 
the first, are historical. The Series bas a unity 
of thought and purpose ; all the scenes present 
various aspects of the same problem. 


MUCH ADO ABOUT 


SOMETHING. 
New Novel. By C. E. LAWRENCE, Author of 
‘ Pilgrimage.’ 6s. 


** A delightful fantasy... . In his loving humour 
and benign paradox, we distinctly feel the touch 
that begets brotherhood...... It should be read by 
all who have been numbed by the contemplation 
of squalor.”—Daily Chronicle. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE SHUTTLES OF THE 
LOOM. 


By K. M. EDGE (Mrs. Caulfeild), Author of 
‘ Ahana.’ 6s. [Just out. 


ELLEN GLASGOW’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE ROMANCE OF A PLAIN 
MAN. 


By the Author of ‘The Battle Ground,’ ‘The 
Deliverance,’ &c. ; 


THE LIFE STORY OF AN 
OTTER. 


By J. C. TREGARTHEN, Author of ‘ Wild Life 
at the Land’s End.” With Illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


AN EGYPTIAN OASIS. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE OASIS OF KHARGA 
IN THE LIBYAN DESERT. By H. J. 
LLEWELLYN BEADNELL, Late of the 
Egyptian Survey Dept., &c. With numerous 
Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OF 
THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
THE CHURCH. 


By the ABBE L. DUCHESNE. Demy 8vo, 9s. net. 

This important History has hitherto only been 
available in the original. The author is well-known 
in England for the interest he has shown on the 
subject of Anglican orders, and his opinion on 
historical questions is absolutely trustworthy and 
helpful. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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~ DUCKWORTH & CO’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH 


From an American Point of View. 


By PRICE COLLIER. 434 pages, demy 8vo, cloth extra gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 
This illuminating study of the traits of character which have made the Englishman what he is to-day, is of the highest value as well as the greatest interest. The author goes to 
the very roots of his subject, and while the work is, on the whole, sympathetic, he does not hesitate to criticize. It is thought that it will prove to be the most enlivening as well as the 
most convincing presentation of the Englishman of to-day that has yet appeared. 














H. W. NEVINSON’S NEW BOOK. 


ESSAYS IN FREEDOM. Large crown 8vo, cloth extre gilt, 6. net. [Immediately 


THE LIBRARY OF ART.—New Vovume. 


THE SCHOOL OF MADRID. 


By Senor BERUETE Y. MORET. 48 Illustrations. Pott 4to, gilt, 7s. 6d. net. 








Recently published Volumes in this Series. 


BLAKE. GREAT MASTERS OF DUTCH & FLEMISH PAINTING. 


By BASIL DE SELINCOURT. 40 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. By DR. W. BODE. 40 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


MAKERS OF OUR CLOTHES. A Case for Trade Boards. 


By Mrs. CARL MEYER and CLEMENTINA BLACK. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
*,* This volume is the result of a year’s investigation into the work of women in London in the Tailoring, Dressmaking, and Underclothing Trades. It should be invaluable to 
politicians and to the large number of persons whose conscience is disturbed by the problems of poverty and underpayment. 


THE SCIENTIFIC FEEDING OF ANIMALS. 


By 0. KELLNER. Translated by W. GOODWIN, B.Sc. Ph.D. 404 pages, crown 8vo, 68. net. 
Prospectus can be had. 


THE COUNTRY MONTH BY MONTH. 


By J. A. OWEN and Prof. G. S. BOULGER. A New Edition. With Note by the late LORD LILFORD. 20 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 6s. net. 


MEMOIRS OF A SURREY LABOURER. 


By GEORGE BOURNE. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SKETCHES. 


By W. H. HUDSON. A Re-Issue. Cloth, crown 8vo, ls. net. 
TO BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY. 


JOB AND HIS NEW THEOLOGY. 


By the Rev. JOSEPH DAWSON. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

The author approaches the problem of the Book of Job from a new standpoint. It is with the man rather than with his record that the author primarily deals. He arrives at 
the meaning of the book through the personality of the patriarch. Job is a man whose life is subjected to a strain for which his creed is not adequate, and a spiritual conflict ensues 
for which Mr. Dawson finds many parallels in the religious life of to-day. The book is not of a purely theological character ; it has a strong literary flavour and a human interest. 


PLAYS. By John Galsworthy. Strife; Joy; ‘The Silver Box. 


In One Volume. 6s. 
SECOND EDITION IN PREPARATION. 


“A Brilliant New Novel.” 


THE INFAMOUS JOHN FRIEND. 


By Mrs. R. 8. GARNETT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


EARLY REVIEWS. 


n “The author deserves hearty congratulation. The book can hardly fail to make its mark. The a. is of the time of Pitt and Nelson and of the dreaded Napoleonic invasion. 
2 reps social atmosphere is very happily indicated...... The idea of wee aspy into a heroic figure has something in it of the charm of an enchantment, but to understand how convincingly 
it can be done readers must be referred to Mrs. Garnett’s pages....There seems, then, something almost miraculous in this achievement of Mrs. Garnett’s ; those, however, whom it 
might not strike in quite the same light as it strikes the present reviewer will still do well to look out for a pleasant tale of love and adventure in the time of a a Guaraé 
anchester Guardian. 
a “Its people seem studied from types of the Regency period, and its descriptions of Brighton society, when Mrs. Fitzgerald asserted her refining influence against a rampant 
egeneracy, are in the nature of vivid reminiscences. So far the year has given us no novel more soundly brilliant.”—Dundee Advertiser. 


ELIZ ABE TH Mrs. Elinor Glyn’s new book, in which she reverts to the style of her earlier 


work, is to be published almost immediately. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations 


VISIT S AME RIC A. by the Author in the Text, and with a Photogravure Frontispiece, 6s. 
DUCKWORTH & CO. 3, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 
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PUBLISHED LAST MONDAY. : 
In 2 demy 8vo vols. over 1,000 pp., price 21s. net. Descriptive Circular sent post free. 


PROGRESSIVE CREATION : 


A RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION WITH SCIENCE. 
By Rev. HOLDEN E. SAMPSON. 


This book is of the deepest interest to many classes of readers and thinkers, and we do not hesitate to pronounce 
kable books which have appeared during the past half century. It appeals to so many sections of 


it one of the most remar'! 
human society, being a serious contribution to published thought in current scientific research. It is a detinite and 


positive advance of the Evolutionary theory which started from publication of Darwin’s memorable books, ‘The Origin 
of Species’ and ‘The Descent of Man’; and it guides the scientific mind through the portals of psychology (as, in effect, 
Darwin himself prophesied would be the case), into the wider regions of the so-called ‘*Supernatural” and the Spiritual 

lanes, breaking down the time-worn barriers which for so many —- have been reared up between the Spiritual and the 
Mate ial, and between Science and Religion. It affords a theory of the Origin of Life, of Being, of Nature and Forms of 
Evil, and of the Earth, and Heavenly Bodies, which has never before in the history of modern literature been propounded ; 
a theory of the deepest interest and importance. 


PUBLISHED APRIL 21. SECOND IMPRESSION READY THIS DAY. 


THE ROMANCE OF A NUN. 


By ALIX KING, Author of ‘The Little Novice.’ 
“It is a genuine delight to read such fine work.” “This remarkable book....exciting, palpitating with pathos 
passion, and sympathy.”—Vide Press. 


London: REBMAN, Lip., 129, Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 


G. B. Burciy. | AN ADVENTURE IN EXILE. 
Ricuarp Dvurry. 
BANZAI! ** PARABELLUM.” 


THE CITY OF THE GOLDEN GATE. 














THE TRICKSTER. 


IN CALVERT’S VALLEY. 
M. Prescotrt-MonTAGUE. 
THE BOTTOM OF THE WELL. 





Freperick Ure am ADAMS. 
HEARTBREAK HILL. Herman K. VIELE. 
STOLEN HONEY. Apaand Duprey JamEs. 
THE FLAME DANCER. F A. MATHEWs. 
THE LEVELLER. ALEXANDER McARTHUR. 


E. Everett-GREEN. 


THE DREAM AND THE WOMAN. 
Tom GALLON. 


THE BROKEN SNARE. 


Lupwia LEwIsoHN. 





THE WIDOW: To Say Nothing of the Man. 


By HELEN ROWLAND. A very humorous book. 1s. net. (Third Edition.) 
London : STANLEY PAUL & CO. Clifford’s Inn. 








JUST PUBLISHED. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 
THE IMPORTANT QUESTION OF THE DAY. 


BRITISH NATIONAL FINANCE. 


By J. W. ROOT, Author of ‘ The Trade Relations of the British Empire,’ &c. 


Glasgow Herald.—‘' Throughout the author maintains on the whole a conservative attitude, and the 
lucidity of his criticisms and explanations is high testimony to his mastery of the details and intricacies 


of national finance. 


Observer.—‘‘ The author lucidly analyzes the various forces which have operated in the building up 
of our industrial system, and proceeds to focus attention on the relationship between taxation and 


trade competition.” 





London : 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Lrp., East Harding Street, E.C., and 2, Victoria Street, Westminster, S. W. 





Catalogues. 


AGé&@S8S BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World 
Export Orders Solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: “ Bibliolite, London.” 
Telephone : “ Gerrard 4664.” 





NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 
finiati Anema yes Set eu ke 
CIRCULAR. The fnet Greek, Roman, and En Coins on View 
and for Sale at Moderate Prices.—SPINK & SON, Liurrzp, 
Valuers, = 16, wt, and 18, Piccadilly, London, 





ATALOGUE No. 50—Drawings by Turner, 
Goons, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 


Engravings—Proofs touched by Turner—Constable’s Eng! - 
scape—Etchings by we blather Jopeners Colour Prints—illustrated 
Books. Post free, Sixpence.— . WARD, 2, Church Terrace, 
Richmond, Surrey. 





ATALOGUES.—Vale Press Shakespeare, 
39 vols. as new, 71. Ruskin’s Works, Library Edition, 37 vols. 
as new, 30. CLEARANCE OATALOGUE OF BOOKS, His- 

tory, Science, Gostelegs. Early Printed Works, and General Litera- 

ture, postfree. Genuine ins in First Editions and a eearee Items. 

Parcels sent on approval if desired.—Address J. B. WIN, 14, 

borne Road, Leyton, Essex. 





Os 





Be°kKS AT SPECIAL PRICES. 


CATALOGUE No. 364—MAY, 199—NOW READY. 


CONTAINING MANY NEW AND ATTRACTIVE LINES IN 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lp. 
‘seattle dim ie acai 


265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON (and 14, George Street, Croydon) 
The Books are on view at both addresses. 


OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any subject SUPPLIED. The most ex Bookfinder 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CATALOGUE. I make a 
special feature of lay | any Saleable Books for others selected 
from my various Lists. Special List of 2,000 Books I particularly want 
BilScian alan usc is miera han een nena 
— low > v 5 ¥ 's ‘den 

Design, Italy, 34 Guineas, for 2is.; E. Fitzgerald's Works, 7 vols. 31. 38. 

















Printers. 
AVE YOU A FAMILY PEDIGREE which 


you would like to have PRINTED? Send it to us and it will 
be done under 8u, sion at the lowest rates.—GERRARDS, 
Lrv. (The Westminster ), Genealogical Printers, 4114, Harrow 
Road, London, W. 








TH E GUILDHALL LIBRARY, NEWSPAPER 
ROOM, and MUSEUM will be CLOSED from THURSDAY, 
May 20, to MONDAY, May 31, inclusive, for structural repairs. 
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HOW URIC ACID UNDER. 
MINES YOUR HEALTH. 


THE UNSUSPECTED APPROACH OF GOUTY 
AILMENTS. 


Have you ever paused to ask yourself if you 
are a gouty subject ? Have you ever wondered 
if the fact that you seldom feel really well hag 
anything to do with a gouty tendency ? Haye 
you ever realised how much a gouty ancestor 
may have influenced your health? Probably 
you have not given the question a thought. 

Nine out of. ten gouty subjects are not aware 
of their donstitadleaal weakness until their 
health has been seriously impaired by the im- 
pregnation of the system with uric acid. 

When the process of uric acid impregnation 
begins the victim may feel none the worse. As 
it continues, however, he begins to experience 
various symptoms, such as pain and fullness after 
meals, indigestion, flatulence, and heartburn; 
little pains, swellings, and inflammation in the 
joints; “tingling” or stiffness in the muscles; 
irritation and burning of the skin, with or without 
redness; and small lumps or chalk-like uratic 
concretions about the joints, outer rim of the 
ear, or eyelids. 


THE PERIL OF THE GoUTY SUBJECT. 


If you have any of these symptoms you have 
incontestable proof that you are a gouty subject 
and on the direct road to one of the many painful 
ailments of a gouty nature. 

When acute gout does not supervene as the 
result of neglecting the early gouty signs, one or 
other of the following allied maladies occurs :— 

Rheumatic gout and gouty rheumatism (pain, 
inflammation, stiffness, and swellings, chiefly in 
the joints), gouty eczema (affecting the skin), 
lumbago (persistent and intense pain in the loins), 
sciatica (acute pain extending from hips down 
thigh and knee; often causing lameness), stone 
and gravel (crystalline uratic deposits causing 
agonising pains and prostrating illness), neuritis 
(numbness or tingling in the muscles of the arm, 
developing into very severe pain), and suppressed 
gout (general discomfort, lowness of spirits, poor 
appetite, nervous irritability, and ill-temper). 

If you have not passed the first stages of uric 
acid trouble, do not wait until excruciating 
gouty pain comes to warn you that you need a 
uric acid eliminant. Take Bishop’s Varalettes 
now. 

THE PERFECT ELIMINANT. 


If you have passed the early stages of uric 
acid impregnation—if you have been seized by 
gout or any of its allied ills—Bishop’s Varalettes 
are your only need. You cannot doubt this in 
face of their wonderful efficacy in cases where 
mistreatment or neglect has allowed the acid 
to gain a strong hold. You may place implicit 
reliance on Bishop’s Varalettes for affording the 
greatest possible relief from pain, swellings, and 
inflammation. 

The manufacturers of Bishop’s Varalettes have 
issued a little book of practical information for 
the gouty subject, telling what to eat, drink, and 
avoid, describing all the principal forms of gouty 
ailments, their symptoms, causes, and conse- 
quences, and giving full directions for treatment 
in each case. 

A copy of this valuable booklet will be sent 
you free on receipt of your name and address by 
Alfred Bishop (Limited), Manufacturing Chemists 
(established 1857), 48, Spelman Street, London, 
N.E. Please ask for Booklet V. 

Bishop’s Varalettes dissolve rapidly, with 
brisk effervescence, and, being tasteless, may be 
taken in any liquid. Of all chemists, 1s., 28., 
and 5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the sole 
makers, as above. 

Bishop’s Varalettes may be had of the bending Gentes in 
every country. Ourprincipal general Agents abroad are :— 
AUSTRALIA.—Pottere & Birks, 1}, Macquarie Place, 

Sydney, N.S. W. 
INDIA—Mr. W. Moore, c/o Grindlay Groom & Co., Bombay. 


UNITED STATES.—Lehn & Fink, 120, William Street, 
New York. 


SPAIN.—Foye y Gimenez, Calle Gerona, 4 pral, Barcelona 
FRANCE. —Roberts et Cie, 5, Rue de la Paix, Paris. 


RUSSIA.—Mr. F. Brempel, Serpoukhovskaya Street, 17, 
St. Petersburg 
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BLACKIE’S LIST. 


THE STONE AGES IN NORTH BRITAIN 
AND IRELAND. 


By the Rev. FREDERICK SMITH. With Introduction by Prof. A. H. KEANE, 
Late Vice-President of the Anthropological Institute. Demy 8vo, 16s. net. [Just published. 

In this work the author claims to have extended the range of Paleolithic Man to North Britain and 
Ireland. The argument is not speculative, but based upon hundreds of human relies collected by him 
during nearly forty years’ continuous search amid the boulder clays, river drifts, and marine estuaries 
of Scotland and Ireland. Over five hundred of these relics are represented by illustrations. The work 
thus opens up a new chapter in the history of early man, a chapter which cannot fail to appeal directly 
to all interested in the study of human activities from pre- and inter-glacial times. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE NATURAL 
HISTORY OF LANGUAGE. 


By T. G. TUCKER, Litt.D. (Camb.), Hon. Litt.D. (Dublin), Professor of Classical Philology in 
the University of Melbourne. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 
A new treatise which gathers together the results of the great amount of philological work that 
the last quarter of a century has produced. 


It is intended to fulfil to-day the purpose which was served in its time by Max Miiller’s ‘Science 
of Language.’ 


GEOGRAPHY : Structural—Physical—Comparative. 


A Text-Book for Senior Students. 
By J. W. GREGORY, D.Sc. F.R.8., Professor of Geology in Glasgow University. 
With Series of specially constructed Coloured Maps and Sketch Maps and Plans in Black and White. 
Large 8vo, 6s. net. 
The main purpose of this book is to put before the student the most important facts concerning the 
Structural Geography of the Earth, and the evolution of our present continents from older lands. It 


marks a new departure both in aims and in method. It furnishes the student with such knowledge of 
the entire surface of the Earth as will ensure his acquisition of geographical perspective. 


THE MYTHOLOGY OF THE BRITISH 
ISLANDS. 


An Introduction to Celtic Myth, Legend, Poetry, and Romance. 
By CHARLES SQUIRE. 12s. 6d. net. 


This book will appeal to all who are in any way interested in Celtic mythology and poetry, or in 
the mythology and try of early peoples in general, and to all lovers of English literature. It is 
based on the works of scholars deeply learned in Old Gaelic and Old Welsh, and asall the chief authori- 
ties are duly stated, those who wish to pursue the subject further may readily do so. 


THE CALL OF THE HOMELAND. 


A Collection of English Verse. 
Selected ahd Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS. 
Price 48. 6d. net. 
“*It is a pleasure to turn to such a volume as ‘ The Call of the Homeland,’ which is by far and away 
the best anthology of patriotic verse which we have yet seen.” —Academy. 


_. A collection very much above the average. The compilers display breadth of sympathy and a 
wide range of literary acquaintance.” — Guardian. 


., ‘A handy collection of English patriotic verse, selected and arranged with much taste and 
diligence.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


OUR TEETH. How Built up, How Destroyed, How Preserved, 


Described and Illustrated by R. DENISON PEDLEY, F.R.C.S.Ed. L.D.S.Eng., 
Dental Surgeon to the Evelina Hospital for Sick Children, Southwark, and 
FRANK HARRISON, M.R.C.8.Eng. L.D.S.Ed., 


Dental Surgeon, Sheffield Royal Hospital, and Lecturer on Dental Surgery and Pathology, Sheffield 
University. With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 




















BLACKIE & SON, Lrp., 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 





IMPORTANT BOOKS. 


CHAPTERS ON SPANISH LITERA- 
TURE. By J. FITZMAURICE KELLY. Demy 
8vo, 78. 6d. net. 

_ “A delightful volume, full of sympathy, learning, and 

judgment.” — Observer. 

‘We have no hesitation in saying that this volume forms. 
the most valuable — contribution to Spanish letters 
since the same author gave us his history of Spanish 
literature.”— Atheneum. 

““I have never met with such an illuminating work on 
Spanish literature."—Mr. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM 
in the Nation. 


AN HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO THE 


MARPRELATE TRACTS. A Chapter on 
the Evolution of Religious and Civil Liberty in England. 
By WILLIAM PIERCE. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“The unsolved problem of Martin’s personality lends 
perennial interest to the drama in which he played 
80 CO and influential a part. This book, which is 
admirably printed, is the first worthy discussion of a great 
controversy. We heartily congratulate Mr. Pierce on a 
notable success, and we urge all our readers who are 
interested in our history to add this book to their libraries.” 
The Rey. C. SILVESTER HORNE in the British Weekly. 


AENEAS SILVIUS (Enea Silvio de 
Piccolomini—Pius II.), Orator, Man of Letters, 
Statesman, and Pope. By WILLIAM BOULTING. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

**A welcome somes by a writer of taste and judgment 
to supply an English biography of the great medieval 
scholar (1405-1464) whose Papacy is memorable for his 
efforts to form an armed confederation of Christian princes 
to resist the Turk.”—Times. 


ECONOMIC HERESIES. An Unorthodox 
Attempt to Appreciate the Economic Problems Pre- 
sented by ‘Things as They Are.’ By Sir NATHANIEL 
NATHAN. 10s. 6d. net. 

‘The author’s general attitude may be gathered from his 
frank recognition that the authority of the professional 
economists has completely broken down, and that the 
orthodox teaching requires reconstruction.” 

Pall Mall Gazette. 


FAMOUS WOMEN OF FLORENCE. By 
EDGCUMBE STALEY. [Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 

The careers and characters of some of the famous ladies 
of Florence whose stories illustrate the Renaissance period. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. By 
GRAHAM WALLAS. Crown 8vo, 68. 

“It is the first serious and dispassionate endeavour to. 
assess carefully the various and conflicting parts played by 
impulse, instinct, and the different human emotions in 
furnishing power and direction to political activities.” 

Manchester Guardian. 

“It can be read with great acceptance by the politician, 

at all stages and of all creeds.”— Observer. 


UNIVERSITY ADMINISTRATION. By 
CHARLES W. ELIOT, President of Harvard. Crown. 
8vo, 6s, net. 

‘In this book the American university system is outlined 
with authority, without pedantry, and with a comprehen- 
siveness which provides many points of interest and stimula- 
tion for the British educationist.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By Francis. 
GRIERSON, Author of ‘ Modern Mysticism,’ and ‘ The 
Celtic Temperament.’ Demy 8vo, 68. net. 

‘““A genuine document of much historical interest and: 
artistic force.”— Nation. 

“A ra we! significant volume. A picture of the spiritual 
and intellectual atmosphere of America in the days imme- 
diately preceding the Civil War.”—Daily Telegra: 





THE BIOGRAPHY OF A SILVER FOX.. 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. With numerous 
Illustrations by the Author. Demy 8vo, 5s. net. 

** A romance of the realist kind and the fascinating lore. 
of the woods is accompanied by the most delightful picture 
of foxes great and small. It makes better reading than, 
many novels of human affairs.”—Observer. 





THE NEWEST AND BEST NOVELS. 


PRISCILLA AND CHARYBDIS. By F. 
FRANKFORT MOORE, Author of ‘The Jessamy 
Bride.’ 

‘This most entertaining social comedy.”—Times. 
“ For good, festive, but not facetious novels, it would be 
hard to t him.” —Observer. 


THE STORY OF THYRZA. By ALIcE 
BROWN, Author of ‘Rose Macleod.’ 
“A strengthening tale builded of charity, human kind- 
ness, and the humour which has tears behind it,” ‘ 
Daily Chronicle, 


THE PERJURER. By W. E. Nornzis, Author 


f ‘ The Square Peg.’ 
Mr. Norris ies never written a more delightful story. 


PATRICIA BARING. By WinyirreD JAMES. 
Author of ‘Bachelor Betty.’ : 
“Tf I had beena young man on the spot, I should certainly, 
have been at her feet with the rest ef them.”—Punch. 


A. CONSTABLE & CO. Lev. 
10 Orange Street London W.C. 
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MESSRS. BELL’S NEW BOOKS. 


READY MAY 26, crown 4to, 15s. net. | JUST PUBLISHED, fcap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 














MODERN HOMES. LONDON’S LURE. 


Selected Examples of Dwelling-Houses Described and Illustrated: | An Anthology of Prose and Verse Passages bearing on London. 
By T. RAFFLES DAVIS ON, Hon.A.R.LB.A. ‘ By HELEN and emma y-y 2 ane ee and End-Papers 
Wiha Pesewesd ty eS — = _ — Tinstentions, chiefly from In this volume Mr. and Mrs. Melville have gathered together passages from the works 
ngs SY 4 . i of the great writers who have written of the peculiar charm and fascination of London, 
A book of typical specimens of modern country-house architecture, which should | The selection is wide and catholic, ranging as it does from Lamb, Herrick, Dickens, 
appeal to all who are interested in modern architecture, or who are contemplating | Thackeray, Hazlitt, Goldsmith, and Wordsworth, to Calverley, J. M. Barrie, Robert 














building. Hichens, and Joseph Conrad. 
Vol. I. READY SHORTLY, 8vo. JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8vo, with 4 Coloured Plates and 24 other Illustrations, 7s, 6d, 
By ALICE GREENWOOD. With 2 Photogravure Plates. Alleged and Experienced, with a Little History, 

This work is a continuation of Strickland’s ‘Queens,’ which ends with Queen Anne. Natural du t al 

dan i oT = —_ us te (wife | _—— lit) ca se —— { atural an nnatural. 
ueen 0! rge IT. ol. IL, Charlotte (Queen of George III.), Caroline of Brunswic: RLES FREDER DAVID STARR JORDAN. 
{Queen of George IV.), and Adelaide (Queen of William IV.), will, it is hoped, be ready in | ESE at - 
the autumn. | Post 8vo, with 48 Illustrations and a Map, 7s. 6d. net. 
JUST PUBLISHED, crown 8+o, 6. net. | ALASKA, THE GREAT COUNTRY. 


HISTORY OF THE LATIN AND TEUTONIC By ELLA HIGGINSON. 


In this volume Miss Higginson, whose writings are well known in America, tells the 


NAT I ONS, 1 49 4-1 5 1 4. | story of the growth of Alaska, for which at present little-known country she predicts a 


great future. The numerous illustrations are a special feature of the boo 
By LEOPOLD VON RANKE. 1 


A Revised Translation by G. R. DRNNIS, B.A.Lond. MASTERS OF LITERATURE. 
With an Introduction by EDWARD — M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, | A Series of Volumes containing the choicest and most representative passages from the 
x | works of the Great Writers, with full Biographical and Critical Introduction and Notes, 


JUST PUBLISHED, Vol IV., containing Parts VII. and VIII. Small 4to, with 3 Maps | Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net each. 
and 2 Plans, 12s. net. FIRST VOLUMES READY SHORTLY. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. SCOTT. By Prof. Grant. 


| 
Newly Edited f the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. s 
This ninten =a = aaa ter in vies Volumes, of which Vol. I. (containing | F I EL D IN G. By Prof. Saintsbury. 
| 
| 











Parts IL.-IIL), price 18s. net. Vol. IL. (Parts IV. and V.), price 12s. net, and Vol. IIL. (‘The | 
Itinerary in Wales’), price 10s. 6d. net, are also published. Vol. V., completing the 


1 i READY NEXT WEDNESDAY, demy 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. 
Edition, is in active preparation. 


WHEN RAILROADS WERE NEW. 


aga gage te to gb spoeg The Story of Early Railway Enterprise in the United States. 


LIF -. vd D ans . ° LE T, By CHARLES F. CARTER. 
oe oe eee THE QUEEN’S TREASURE SERIES. 


By the Rev. J. H. LUPTON, M.A., late Surmaster of St. Paul’s School, and formerly 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. | Crown 8vo, each with 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated Title-Page, Covers, and End-Papers, 
‘With an Appendix of some of his English Writings, and a Facsimile Portrait taken 28. 6d. net each. 
from the Engraving in Holland’s ‘ Herodlogia.’ New and Revised Edition. | NEW VOLUMES. 


| 
| 
| 
FIFTH EDITION NOW READY, royal 16mo, cloth, 1s. net. JAN OF THE WINDMILL. 
THYSIA: an Elegy in Forty-Five Sonnets. | By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. [Now ready. 
on marble in the best Greek epitaphs." Mn FREDERIC HARRISON in’ the Mincteents MRS. OVERTHEWAY'S REMEMBRANCES. 























Century, November, 1908. | By Mrs. EWING. Illustrated by M. V. WHEELHOUSE. [Ready immediately. 
er atlas sacrlcscs pin 
ee | BELL’S MINIATURE SERIES OF GREAT WRITERS. 
THE WAY OF LIGHT, and other Verses. | NEW VOLUME. Illustrated. Pott vo, cloth, 1s. net. 
By the Rev. THOMAS J. HARDY, Author of ‘ The Gospel of Pain.’ GOLDSMITH By E. S. Lang Buckland. 
NOW READY, crown 8vo, 5s. net. | Full List sent on application. 
ATHLETIC GAMES IN THE EDUCATION AN IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE TRAMPING 
OF WOMEN. STARBRACE. 
By GERTRUDE DUDLEY, Director of the Women’s Department of Physical Education, | By SHEILA KAYE SMITH, Author of ‘ The Tramping Methodist.’ Cloth, 6s. 
Chicago University, and FRANCIS A. KELLOR. i [Ready May %. 





THE WORLD'S AUTHORITY. 
WEBSTER'S NTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY. 


(Twentieth-Century Edition.) 
REVISED AND ENLARGED, WITH AN APPENDIX OF 25,000 WORDS, PHRASES, AND DEFINITIONS. 


2,348 Pages. 5.000 Illustrations. 
Bound in sheepskin, 2/. net. 


WEBSTER is the Standard Authority in the Postal Telegraph Department of the United Kingdom, of the Australian Commonwealth, 
New Zealand, and the South African Colonies. 


WEBSTER is constantly used for reference in the Royal Courts of Justice. 
WEBSTER is used in the Offices of more than 1,200 English Journals. 


Write for Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, Hundreds of Opinions of Eminent Men, and Prices in various Styles of Binding. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, Kingsway, W.C. 

—— ne 
Kadivorial ications should be aud: dto “THE EDITUR”—Adverti its and Busi: Letters to“ THE PUBLISHERS ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS at Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C., and Printed by J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenwum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, B.C 

Agents for Scotland, Messrs. BELL & BRADFUTE and Mr. JOHN MENZIES, Edinburgh.—Saturday, May 15, 1909. 
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